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To the Ricur HonovuranLeE 


S RB OR G R 


LORD LYTTELTON. 


My LosrDp, 


ing care, I might commit the following 


need of it, not only as it is the pro- 
duction of a nameleſs author, but be- 
cauſe it combats many inveterate preju- 


N looking round me, throughout 
the world, for ſome diſtinguiſhed 
character, to whoſe protection and foſter- 


performance, which ſtands ſo greatly in 


dices of the age and nation we live 
in, and likewiſe attacks ſome reputa- 
tions eſtabliſhed ſo firmly in the opi- 
nions of moſt men, that they may 
be thought in no danger from any, I 


a 2 could! 
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could think of no one to whom I could 
addreſs it with ſo much propriety as to 


your Lordſhip. And that for ſeveral 
reaſons. In the firſt place, your Lord- 


ſhip is the beſt and happieſt imitator 
of Lucian our nation has yet produced, 
and you have, with a peculiar felicity, 
hit off the natural air and turn of his 
dialogue. In the next place, of a learn- 
ed and animated writer as your Lord- 
ſhip undoubtedly is, you are the pu- 
reſt and chaſteſt of any I know now 
living, and the remoteſt from that af- 
fectation and Lexiphaniciſm which are 
at once the diſgrace and characteriſ- 
tick of the age. Therefore it was moſt 
natural for me, an humble follower of 
our own common and great original, 
and a declared advocate for the purity 
and ſimplicity of language, to pitch. 
upon your Lordſhip for a Patron, who. 
are the beſt imitator of the one, or 
rather a moſt beautiful original in a | 
path he has only ſhewn you, and give 

in 
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in your admirable writings, the beſt ex- 
ample of the other. 

But there was another conſideration, 
which at the time influenced me even 
more than / this, and made me think 
the preſent addreſs, not only a matter 
of propriety in regard to myſelf, but 
alſo a fort of debt or atonement due 
to your Lordſhip. I beg leave to ex- 
plain myſelf. I have been all my hfe- 
time very little converſant with authors 
that can ſtrictly be called modern; (for 
even Swift is now to be looked upon as 
a kind of ancient) and I reckon it my 
great happineſs to have been ſo. I had 
indeed heard, for who that dabbles in 
books has not, of the EXCELLENT 
| RAMBLER, the Great Mr. & / 
7 1; I had likewiſe ſeen his vo- 
lumes on a bookſeller's counter, or a 
friend's table, and had ſometimes taken 
them up with ag intent to peruſe 
a paper or ſo, but was never able to 
go through the taſk ; for being preſent- 
1 ly 
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ly diſguſted with the pedantry and af- 
ſectation in every page, I could not 
help throwing them down with a con- 
tempt and indignation, which, per- 
haps, the defects of the language ex- 
cepted, might be very undeſerved. At 
laſt, during a long voyage at fea, 
when I had acceſs to no other Engliſh 
books but what I had been long ac- 
quainted and very familiar with, ex- 
cepting the Ramblers which happened 
accidentally to be on board, in order to 
divert the idle and ſolitary hours un- 
avoidable in that fort of life, I was in a 
manner obliged to read them, which 
accordingly I did with great care and 
attention. I immediately perceived, 
and was very forcibly ſtruck with the 
ſtrong reſemblance there ſubſiſts be- 
tween Mr. ] —N's character, and that 
of the Limouſin ſcholar in Rabelais, 
and of Lexiphanes in Lucian, And I 
concluded, that an imitation of the 
latter would be admirably well ſuited 


to 
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to expoſe that falſe taſte and ridiculous 
manner” of writing; and that it might 
alſo be of eminent uſe to letters, by de- 
crying that abſurd Lexiphanick tile, 
which from the great and univerſal re- 
putation this Pedant enjoyed, I reaſon- 
ably imagined had become faſhionable 
among us, and might, in a ſhort time, 
bring on an entire decline and corrup- 
tion, nay, a total alteration of our lan- 
guage, as had been the caſe with the 
Roman tongue under the Emperors. 

Therefore, as ſoon as I had an oppor- 
tunity, I ſet about the following work 
with all the diligeace and application I 


was maſter of. In the courſe of it, be- 


ſides Mr. J——n's, I careſully peruſed, 
it may ſafely be ſaid, for the firſt time, 
what other modern writings came in 


my way ; and I generally found them 


more or leſs Lexiphanick in proportion 
to. the ſhare of fame and reputation 
their ſeveral authors enjoyed. I now 
recollected, that your Lordſhip had 

| a 4 written 


 mctſm, or being written in compliance 


Rhapſody from the Dialogues, as eaſily 
as from the Ramblers, at leaſt J hoped 
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written Dyalogues of the Dead, in imi- 
tation of Lucian, and that I had heard 
them highly applauded. I hope your 
Lordſhip will forgive me, for I can 
hardly forgive myſelf, if I concluded, 
not having then read them, that thoſe 
applauſes might be owing, partly to 
their author's quality and exalted ſta- 
tion, but much more to their Lex/pha- 


with the reigning taſte of the times, 
I was ambitious, like the young Aſca- 
nius, who, hunting with his father 
Eneas and Dido, 


—Daria pecora inter inertia votis 
Optat aprum, aut fulvum deſcendere. 
monte leonem. 


I thought your Lordſhip would be a 
much nobler object of Criticiſm, than 
even the great Mr. S. ———l 7 u, 
and if I ſhould be able to extract a 
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to have the occaſion of referring to 
them frequently in the notes, and mak- 
ing rhetorical flouriſhes on their au- 
thor, who profeſſing to imitate Lucian, 
had fo imperfectly ſtudied that great 
original, and fo little profited by his 
excellent Dialogue of Lexiphanes, and 
his admirable Eſſay on the beſt man- 
ner of writing hiſtory: 
With ſuch views, and with ſuch ex- 
pectations, I immediately had recourſe 
to your - Dialogues. But it was not 
E long before I found myſelf greatly dif- 
appointed, and diſappointed in a moſt 
agreeable manner. Inſtead of being 
able to ſhow them, pardon the free- 
dom of the expreſſion, as a ſort of ſcare- 
crow or beacon, a warning for others to 
avoid their faults; I perceived they 
were a model of imitation, à pattern 1 
for all to follow; and was ſoon made 
ſenſible, I muſt content myſelf with 
becoming a diſtant and humble imita- 
tor of an author, whom, but a few 
"3p hours 
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hours before, I thought to have made 
the object of my criticiſms. 

But if this were a ſmall mortification, 
it was ſoon followed by a much more 
ſenſible pleaſure. If I could not expoſe 
your Lordſhip's writings as a warning 
to others, I found I could do what was 
much more for my purpoſe, ſupport 
my own opinion by thew great and 
unqueſtioned authority. The paſlage 
I have in view, is ſo appoſite to the ſub- 
ject in hand, and coincides fo entirely 
with my own ſentiments, that I can- 
not reſiſt the temptation of quoting it, 
notwithſtanding it may be thought 
ſomewhat improper m an addreſs to 
your Lordſhip. It is in the Dialogue 
between Pliny the Elder, and Pliny the 
Younger, where the uncle ſays to the 
nephew ; 

——- * Your eloquence had, I think, 
* the ſame fault as your manners : it 
% was generally too afefed. You 
t profeſſed to make Cicero your guide 
and 
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* and pattern. But when one reads his 
* Panegyrick upon Julius Ceſar, and 
* your's upon Trajan, the firſt ſeems the 
„genuine language of truth and nature, 
* raiſed anddignified with all the majeſty 
© of the moſt ſublime Oratory : the lat- 
ter appears the harangue of a florid 
** Rhetorician more deſirous to ſhine, and 
to ſet off his own wit, than to extol 
* the great man whoſe virtues he was 

* praiſing.” 

The other makes the following an- 
ſwer: 

** I will not queſtion your judgment, 
* either of my life or my writings. 
* They might both have been better, 
if I had not been too ſolicitous to ren- 
* der them perfect. It is perhaps, ſome 
* excuſe for the affectation of my ſtile, 
that it was the faſhion of the age in. 
* which I wrote. Even the eloquence of 
Tacitus, however nervous and ſublime, 
* was not unaffected. Mine, indeed, 
& was more diffuſe, and the ornaments: 
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* of it were more tawdry ; but his la- 


boured conciſeneſs, the conſtant g/ow 


* of his Diction, and pointed brilliancy of 


& 


«K ;/ 


his ſentences, | were no leſs unnatural. 
One principal cauſe of this, I ſuppoſe 
to have been, that as we deſpaired of 
excelling the two great maſters of 


Oratory, Cicero and Livy, in their 


own manner, we took up another, 


which, to many, appeared more ſbinmg, 
and gave our compoſitions a more ori- 


ginal air. But it is mortifying to me, 


to ſay much on this ſubject. Permit me 
therefore, to reſume” the contemplation 
of that on which our converſation 
turned before.” 
And here I am ſorry the nature of 


the ſubject, which is the famous erup- 
tion of Veſuvius, wherein the Elder. 
Pliny loſt his life, prevented your pro- 


ceeding any farther, It might, indeed, 


be a en theme to the Panegy= 


rift 
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fiſt of Trajan, but ſurely it could not 
be ſo to the. noble author of the Per- 
ſian Letters, who had in them ſhewn 
ſo fine a taſte, and given ſo many 
illuſtrious examples of the natural and . 
{imple ſtyle. I regretted then, and my 
Lord, I ſtill do regret you had not made 
it the ſubject of an entire Dialogue. It 
is well worthy of your maſterly pen; 
and beſides, you might have rendered 
it needleſs for an unknown, and what 
much worſe, an inferior hand to un- 
dertake it. i | 
| And yet I doubt, whether, upon ry 
cond thoughts, your Lordſhip's man- 
ner be ſo well ſuited to the adverſaries 
you would have to cope withal. For 
believe me, as there is not in nature a 
vainer, a more ſelf-ſufficient and con- 
ceited, ſo there cannot. be a more un- 
feeling animal than a veteran Lexi- 
phanes._ His ſenſations are naturally fo 
dull and obtuſe, that I queſtion much 


* 
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if he would be in the leaſt affected by the 
nice touches of your Lordſhip's delicate 
and refined raillery, ſo much like that of 
Addiſon, and of which you have given 
ſo beautiful an illuſtration as well as exam- 
ple in the admirable dialogue between 
Swift and him. Nay, you have already 
determined this article againſt yourſelf ; 
for in thecloſe of that dialogue, where you 
aſſign their different probinces to thoſe two 
rival wits, you would have © Addiſon * 
employed in comforting thoſe whoſe deli- 
cate minds are dejected with too painful a 
ſenſe of ſome infirmities in their nature ; 
and held up to them this fair and charita- 
ble mirrour, which would bring to their 


fight their hidden excellencies, and put 


them in a temper fit for Ely ſium.“ And 
this indeed feems to be the humane and 
benevolent purpoſe of your Lordſhip's 
work. Whereas to Dr. Swift you“ allot 
. Dialogues of the Dead, page 32. 

the 
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the taſk of humbling the arrogant Hero, 
the vain Philoſopher, and the proud Bi- 
got.” But I believe your Lordſhipwill 
agree with me, that the hard back of the 
petulant overbearing Pedant requires as 
much as any of the other characters, the 
ſevere laſhes of that rod, which draws blood 


247 every ftroke. It is for this reaſon, ſup- 


ported by your great authority, and per- 
haps from a more cogent one ſtill, its 
being better adapted to my own temper 
and diſpoſition, that I have choſen the 
rough and coarſer manner of Swift, or 
rather Lucian. 
But to return from this digreſſion, which 
cannot be altogether impertinent, as moſt 


of it is taken from your Lordſhip; 1 


muſt add, that I no ſooner found myſelf - 
deceived, in ſuppoſing you tainted with 
Lexiphaniciſm, which I need not inform 
you, literally ſignifies that ſhining affected 
au, you ſo juſtly condemn, than I de- 
termined, 
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termined, ſhould this piece ever be made 
publick, as a ſmall: atonement for the 
temporary injuſtice I had done you, and 
that only in my thoughts, to inſcribe it to 
your Lordſhip, and jo implore your pro- 
tection for it. And as your high rank and 
quality would not have deterred me from 
criticiſing your works, had I found occa- 
ſion; ſoit is not that alone, but your great 
merit and excellence, your acknowledged 
ſuperiority as awriter, that hasin a manner 
extorted this addreſs from me. But it has 
at the ſame time emboldened me, not 
only to aſk, but even to expect your pa- 
tronage and protection. For after all, my 
Lord, it is in reality more your buſineſs than 
mine. Ihave nothing toloſe, Iam only a 
volunteer in the cauſe, and can hope for no- 
thing, buta ſmall ſhare of the ſpoil; whereas 
you, confidered as an author, have a very 
great eſtate at ſtake; I mean that honeſt 
fame, and well deſerved reputation in let- 


ters, 
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ters, which I know your Lordſhip muſt 
have taken ſo much pains to acquire; 
In ſhort, my Lord, if you at all regard 
That, you 'ought not to | ſuffer thoſe 
Lexiphaneſes, thoſe Shiners, thoſe Deal» 
ers in hard words, and abſurd phraſes, 
thoſe Fabricators of Triads and Qua- 
ternions, and I know not what, to 
carry all before them in the manner 
they have lately done, and to perſuade 
themſelves and the public, that they 
are the only authors worth regard, and 
that their uncouth traſh is the ſole 
ſtandard of perfection in the Engliſh 
tongue. There is as great an antipathy 
between a pure and natural writer, 
ſuch as your Lordſhip, and a Lexipha- 
nes, there is between an elephant 
and a rhinoceros. When they meet, 
they are ſure to fall foul of one another, 
moſt commonly the Lexiphanes firſt, 
for the other often holds him too cheap, 
and the conteſt is never at an end till 
one is deſtrayed. 


Be- 
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Beſides, the very circumſtance of 
your being a man of fortune and qua- 
lity, will procure you worſe quarter 
from thoſe Lexiphaneſes, than a meer 
adventurer would have. The reaſon 
1s this. They are all, excepting the 
boys juſt raw from the univerſity, au- 
thors by profeſſion ; and they reckon 
a a gentleman who writes, or in the 
language of the Shop, makes a book, 
an interloper who takes ſo much of 
their trade out of their hands. They 
would much rather have his cuſtom than 
his aſſiſtance in what they all profeſs, the 
improvement and inſtruction of the rea- 
der. They look upon him with no friend- 
lier eyes, than a taylor would on a man 
of faſhion, who 'ſhould take a fancy to 
cut out and make up his own cloaths. 

But that they entertain a particular 
ſpite againſt noble authors, I ſhall give 
your Lordſhip a very pregnant proof, and 
ſhew you, from the fate of others, what 

you 
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you have reaſon to expect. Highly as I 
eſteem your writings, and though I may 
think them, from their moral tendency 
and the excellent political inſtruction 
contained in them, of more general be- 
nefit than the productions of either 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, or 
Granville, Lord Lanſdown ; yet, in reſ- 
pect to elegance and purity of ſtyle, 
there are few that can be deemed ſupe- 
rior, On the contrary, I am afraid, the 
higheſt praiſe any modern writer can 
now aſpire. to, is not to be excelled in 
theſe articles by them. And yet that 
dogmatical pedant, who is the Hero, or 

rather the Butt in the following Dialogue, 
talking of the ſmall damage he imagines 
Letters have ſuſtained by the loſs of au- 
thors, once famous in their day, com- 
| forts us, by ſuppoſing, he does not tell 
us for what reaſon, they might be only 
the Sheffields and Granvilles of their 
times; (I wonder, when his hand was in, 
he 
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he did not add Clarendon, Temple, Dor- 

ſet, in a word, every man of rank and 

fortune, who ever put pen to paper, he 

might have done it with equal juſtice ;) 

and then proceeds very gravely to inform 
us, poſterity will wonder by what chance 
or accident, ſuch men ever came to ac- 
quire any reputation. 

Theſe Noblemen, my Lord, for the 
protection and encouragement they af- 
forded to Letters, and for the honour 
they did them by their practice and ex- 
ample, were highly and juſtly celebrated 
by all their rival and contemporary wits, 

and by none more than the two greateſt | 
our nation ever produced, Dryden and 
Pope, one of whom at leaſt can never be 
ſuſpected of flattery. By him too your 
Lordſhip has been greatly celebrated, for 
the other was gone long before you ap- 
peared, and yet both have not ſaved your 
predeceſſors from the attack of this pre- 
ſumptuous Pedant, 


* * 
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My Lord, from the care and poliſhing 
I perceive you have beſtowed on your 
writings, you. muſt have: been ſomewhat 
earneſt about their ſucceſs, and that repu- 
tation you have taken ſuch pains to ac- 
quire, you cannot but wiſh to preſerve. 
Nor can you be indifferent about the lan- 
guage of your native country, that coun- 
try you love ſo much, of which you are ſo 
bright an ornament, and whoſe excellent 
conſtitution you have illuſtrated, explain- 
ed and defended, both in your public and 
pnvate capacity with ſo great zeal and 
ſucceſs. But, my Lord, the Ramblers of 
Mr. J——n, who has, beſides the advan- 
tage of being author of, what is believed, 
the only Grammar and Dictionary we yet 
have, not to mention many works of 
others all in the ſame ſtrain, and much 
| applauded and ſought after, are propoſed 
With great confidence to the publick, not 
only by the man himſelf, bur by his nu- 
merous 
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merous followers and admirers, as the 
beſt model of writing, and the only ſtand- 
ard of purity and elegance in the Engliſh 
tongue; and what is worſe, are actually 
thought to be ſo by nine readers of ten 
in the nation. Hence the queſtion plain- 


ly comes to this reſult : Whether we ſhall 


continue to write and ſpeak the language 


tranſmitted down to us by our anceſtors, 
who have hardly derived more honour to 
their country, from their numberleſs victo- 
ries obtained, and gallant exploits per- 
formed in every quarter of the globe, 
than from their inimitable writings in 
every branch of ſcience and literature; or 
whether we ſhall adopt, I will not ſay a 
new language, but a barbarous jargon, 
attempted to be impoſed upon us, by a 
few School-maſters and Pedants, who owe 
all their credit to their petulance and im- 
pudence, who are equally ignorant of 


books and men, and who think they 


have 
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have done a fine thing when they have 
tack'd an Engliſh termination to a Latin 
word, and have huddled together a parcel 
of quaint unmeaning phraſes, whoſe only 
effect is to make the ſtupid reader ſtare, 
and cry 'tis mighty fine. 

Tis true, that in the dialogue I have 
repreſented. the overthrow of Lexiphani- 
eiſin as a very deſperate undertaking in- 
deed. And though this might be part- 
ly done to heighten its humour, yet I 
muſt confeſs that ſuch were in a great 
meaſure my real ſentiments at the time- 
But ſince, and within theſe few months 
I have ſeen many late performances, 
written in a pure and manly ſtyle, and 
which I have the pleaſure to ſee from 
the number of their editions, have met 
with deſerved ſucceſs. From hence, and 
from ſome other circumſtances, I incline 
to believe, that the true iaſie and Lexipha- 
niciſm, are at preſent pretty nearly on a 

balance, 
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balance, and that an additional weight, 
thrown into the right ſcale, would at once 
decide the buſineſs. And this weight, 
none is ſo proper, or has ſo much inte- 
reſt to throw in as your Lordſhip. 
Beſides, ſhould the advocates for plain- 
neſs and ſimpliciiy be greatly outnumbered 
by their adverſaries, they are armed with 
a weapon, which the Lexiphaniſes have 
not to uſe againſt them, and againſt which, 
they have at the ſame time no defence. 
It is not grave, ſolid reaſoning from the 
genius of our language, the authority of 
our beſt writers, and ſo forth ; for in that 
caſe you would ſoon be overpowered by 
Meorrent of hard words and terms of art, 
which the ignorant multitude would i im- 
mediately conſtrue into deeper learning. 
But it is Ridicule. And this powerful en- 
gine J have therefore employed againſt 
them. With what ſucceſs, your Lord - 
ſhip and the n muſt ſoon deter- 
mine. ien 3:5 dig "8 | 
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But ſhould I prove unſucceſsful, you, 
my Lord, whoſe concern it ought fo 
much to be, can eaſily recommend the 
taſk to another, who may poſleſs happi- 
er talents, and perform it in a more 
ſatisfactory manner. As for me, I ſhall 
accpunt it ſufficient honour, to have ſtart- 
ed the game, tho' I ſhould be thrown out 
in the chace, and ſhould not even be pre- 
ſent at the death. 


Having troubled you ſo long, I muſt 


conclude this Addreſs as abruptly as it 
began, indulging, at the ſame time, a 
favourite piece of vanity, by declaring, 
in this publick manner, that I have the 
good ſenſe, taſte and judgment, to be 


Your Lordſhip's 
Sincere Admurer, 
And moſt Obedient 


Humble Servant. 
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About three years ago in one of our American 


( xxvi1 ) 


1 


HE ſcope and intention of the following 
performance, is ſo fully ſet forth in the 

Title and Dedication, that little more need be 

s (wa of it in the preface. But 1 think it not 
* amiſs to inform the Reader, that this Dia- 
f logue, together with the Sale of Authors, and 
Some other imitations of Lucian, was compoſed 


: Colonies, as is well known to many in that 


«x 


country. Some friends, and one gentleman in 


1 particular, to whom I lay under many other 


= obligations, and perhaps owed both leiſure and 
ſpirits to reſume ſome long-interrupted and 
| well-nigh forgotten ſtudies, thought ſo well of 
the plan, and approved of the intention ſo 
much, that they attempted getting it printed 
0 at the time and place where it was firſt writ- 
ten; and with this view, and at their requeſt, 
I put it in the ſtate it now is. How this at- 
tempt came not uo ſucceed, is immaterial, and I 
on j mention it, becauſe ſome things ſeem to have 
I BS been 


— 


* 
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been written for that time, and ſame Author; 
are taken notice of, who, though fince dead, 
were then at the height of their reputation. 


[ had alſo begun and made ſome progreſs in 


a preface wherein I endeavoured to account for 


the late manifeſt decline Taſte and good wri- 7 
ting among us, and to propoſe ſome remedies © 

for the ſame. But finding I had not lights | 
Sufficient to execute ſuch a Taſk as it ought t1 * 
be, and that were it ſo done, it would be much | 
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too large for the work it was intended to in- 


troduce into the world, I lefi it unfiniſhed ; 


and now fjind that what I had written is en- 


tirely loft, owing to ſome of thoſe many acci- b 


dents unavoidable in a wandering unſettled 


life. 1 wonder, indeed, the following papers | 
eſcaped the ſame faie, having been careleſsly | 
toft about, and altogether. neglected by me for | 


above two years paſt. I doubt not but Lexi- 
phanes's janizaries and admirers may very 
wittily ſuggeſt, it would have been no damage 


if they lad; be this however as it may, on re- 
Ding them now for the preſs, I choſe to let 
them go as 1 found them, with the addition of | 
only a feu notes. Not that I would berety | 


mfrnuate, I think: them faultleſs; on the con- Þ 
irary, I am afraid the Rhapſody is rather to 


long, 


be 
F 
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long, and even, that il is not ſo highly fin bed 
= as it ought to be, that is to ſay, it i nt ſuſfi- 
= ciently Lexiphanick, if [may uſe the exp" e/- 
= fon. There are, moreover, a few le p- 
lies in it, which I am ſorry may be 11999h! 
90 require an apology. But they are wrap! up 
in ſucb a mift of hard words, that to under- 
tand them, requires a cher intimacy - with 
Lexiphanes, than methinks any fine lady oug hi 
to we. Beſides, the original is mjtattely - 
more licentious than the copy. This naturally 
led me into them at firſt, but the true reaſon 
why, on a revifal, I retained them, is whit 
' follows. I really thiushi the applying thiſe 
4 cant words and affected phraſes, in that 
7 /enje, was the beſt wiy of ridiculing and exp1- 
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Fug them, and fhould this Dialogue ever be- 
” come any way ppular, it would moſt effettual- 
y baniſh them out of good company and polite 
” writing. 1 own, likewiſe, that the references 
* are neither ſo numerous, nor perhaps ſo accu- 
rate as they might have been. This is owing 
to my having loft ſome ſcattered looſe papers, 
wherein, with a great deal of pains and la- 
bour, I had marked dun with their proper 
referrences of pages and numbers, moſt of the 
abſurdities I met with on perufins Mr. 
b 3 725 
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n's works, and ſome others M the like 
Arain, and from thence had transferred them, 
as 1 thought they would come in beſt into the 
Rhapſody, and thoſe other parts of the Dia- 
logie where Lexiphanes is the ſpeaker. There 
was 10 other way to remedy this loſs, if it really 
be one, than to go through the ſame moſt irk- 
Some taſt over again, But 1 could not pre- 
vail on myſelf to do it. Truth was, I did 
not care io be raking any more among their 


fili and traſh, for fear ſome of it migbi 


flick te myſelf. For in this work, I am 10 
other than a literary ſcavenger ; a ſort of 
gentry very neceſſary to the cleanlineſs of 
others, but by no means the cleanlieft folks in 
the world themſelves. 


As to the reſt of the Dialogue, which is, 
indeed the principal part, and wherein I have, 
endeavoured to ſhew, as well as my poor abi- 


lities would permit me, both by precept and 


example, how to write better, I freely own, 
after a very careful examination, whether 
reſpefling its conduct, tile, or ſentiments, J 


ds not find any thing I can alter, at leaſt, for 


the better : and 1 therefore abandon it as law- | 

ful booty to the Criticks to uſe it as they pleaſe. 
Should it be aſked why ] have publiſhed it, 
avith the imperfections I confeſs it hath, 1 
| | anſwer, 
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anſwer, that though this is not deſigned for a 
temporary thing, but may laſt and even be uſe- 
ful when our Lexiphaneſes are forgotten, yet 
its ſucceſs, and what is pretty add, its own 
reputation depends in fome meaſure, on the 
greatneſs of thoſe very reputations it 15 in- 
tended to demoliſh and overturn. A bad and 
a corrupt taſte is ever fickle and changing. 
Some new Lexiphaneſes may ſuon ariſe, who, 
ſhooting a bolt beyond Mr. 7 u, in his 
Ramblers, or Mr. Ak ——de, in his Pleaſures 
of Imagination, may deprive them of that 
fame they certainly never deſerved to enjoy, 
and at the ſame time eſtabliſh their own on 
the ruins. They may likewiſe write in a dif- 
ferent manner, in a manner more difficult to 
bit, and conſequently to ridicule and expoſe, 


in which caſe this performance, about which 


I confeſs to have taken a good deal of pains, 
would be, at the very firſt, no better than 
that waſte-paper it may come to be at laſt. 1 
am afraid it hath loft ſome of its force and 
propriety already, and the longer it is delayed, 
muſt loſe the more. Beſides, expecting, at 


| leaſt boping ſoon to leave this country, to 


which I may never return, the preſent might 
be the only opportunity I ſhould ever have of 
9 Printing 
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printing it, which I was not willing to ne- 
 gleft, for with all its faults, I really do think 
it may be eminently uſeful to the public, in 
correcting and ſetting right the taſte of young 
writers, and of young gentlemen at the acade- 
my and univerſity, who are ſo naturally led aſ= | 
tray by the falſe glitter of Mr. F—— n's proſe, | 
and the ſublime nonſenſe of Mr. ARkR——dec's 
verſe. For there is good reaſon to believe, 
that were the Ramblers and Pleaſures of 
Imagination on the one hand, and the Spec- 
tator aud Dryden's Fables on the other, the 
one the mt faulty and affefted, the other 
the beft and pureſt of all works of their kind, 
to be ballotted for as ſchool-books, in an a- 
ſembly of all the Maſters and . ſchool-bays of 
the nutian; there is good reaſon to believe, I 
Say, that the former would carry it againſt 
1 the latter by a majority of at leaſt ten to one. 
9 There has been much talk about correcting, 
improving and aſcertaining aliving tongue, 
as well in our own country, as among the 
French and [taltans. Many great writers, 
and if I miſtake not, Doctor Swift among the 
reſt, have thought a Grammar and Dictionary 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, and have therefore 
lamented the want of them. 1 have declared 
by. | 9 
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my opinion of theſe in the Dialogue, but ſhall 


here do it more at large. *Tis certain that a 
Grammar or Dictionary, if good for any thing, 
muſt be compiled or extracted from good au- 
thors; but that theſe again ſhould become 
neceſſary, and even indiſpenſible to form, or ra- 
ther to create good authors, appears to me, I 
confeſs,” ſomething like a circle in Ingick, or 
the perpetual motion in mechanicks ; the one 
a vicious mode of reaſoning, and the other a 
downright impaſſibiliiy. Tis true, they may 
be uſeful to ladies or country ſquires, tu avoid 
an error in ſpelling, and now and then a groſs 
blunder or iinpropriety in ſpeech. And farther 
J conceive their utility, however boaſted of, 
does not extend; unleſs, indeed, in a dead lan- 
guage, or bo a foreigner who ſtudies a living 
one, in the ſame manner we are obliged in ſtudy 
Greek or Latin. - But an author or an orator, 
who taxes upon him to write or ſpeak to the 
people in their own tongue, ought to be above 
conſulting them. 

Bejides, i, awe have recourſe to experience 
and matter of fact, the ſureſt criterion in all 
ſuch affairs, wwe ſhall percerve, that as the 
want of them has been no loſs, ſo when pro- 


| cured, they have done as little ſervice, Hm 


mer 


( 
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mer and Virgil, Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
Thucydides and Livy, all wrote without 
Grammar or Dictionary, and moſt of them 
without ſo much as knowing what they were. 
So have all the beft writers of Italy, France 
and England. Nor do I hear that the Dic- 
tionaries of the two former, though compiled 
by bodies of men, the moſt illuſtrious for their 
learning, have done any mighty feats fince 
their appearance; that they have fixed or 
eſtabliſhed their reſpective languages, or made 


the writers in either a whit more elegant and 


correct than they would have been without 
them. We too, in mmitation of them, muſt 
alſo have our Dictionary. But by whom 15 
it compiled ? By Lexiphanes himſelf, the great 
corrupter of our taſte and language. I own 


] have never had opportunity t9 conſult either 


the French or Italian Dictionaries; but Mr. 
71s, I am certain, falls infinitely ſhort 
of what I concerve 1t ought to be, to anſwer 
any purpoſe it is intended to ſerve. It ought 
to contain, in a manner, a diftin#t treatiſe on 
every word that is, or ever has been in uſe, 
branched out into a thouſand particulars very 
difficult to enumerate, but almoſt impoſſible to 


execute. And what man or- body of Men are 
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perſons appointed by Swift himſelf, or 
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equal to ſuch a taſk ? Beſides, were it executed, 
who could uſe it, or reap any benefit from it ? 
It would be in i;ſelf a library, infinitely more 
voluminous than the abridgment of our laws 
in twenty Volumes Folio, or even than our 
laws themſelves at large. In ſhort, we may 
pronounce a perfect Dictionary to be like the 
Philgſopher's Stone, once a great Deſideratum 
among ſome people, impoſſible to obtain, and 
which, perhaps, we are better without. 

The celebrated Doctor Swift, in bis Propo- 
ſal for correcting, improving, and aſcertain- 
ing the Engliſh Tongue, frenuouly recom- 
mends the inſtitution of a ſociety compoſed of 


xxxv 


| = uch perſons, as are generally allowed to be 


beſt qualified for ſuch a work, namely, the 


: fixing, correfting, and enlarging our language, 


without any regard to quality, party, or 
profeſſion : and who, to a certain number, 
at leaſt, ſhould aſſemble at ſome appointed 
time and place, and fix on Rules by which 
they deſigned to proceed. That ſuch a ſo- 
ciety inſtituted at that time, and compoſed of 
the 


great man to whom the propaſal is addreſſed ; 
might have been eminently uſeful for the pur- 
poſes there mentioned, I ſhall not, by any 


means, 
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means, bring into queſtion. But then, who 
would warrant the immortality of thoſe perſons, 
or that their ſucceſſors ſhould be poſſeſſed of the 
ame abilities, aud animated with the ſame 
Spirit? In that ſuppoſition, indeed, it is p- 
fible ſuch Lexiphanick fuſtian, as we have 
lately been peſtered with, might never have 
had exiſtence, at leaſt, never been heard of. 
But in the ſituation things now are, I think I 
may venture t9 aſſert, without any danger of 
raſbneſs, that if ſuch a ſociety had been inſti- 
tuted a few years ago, and. I know not but it 
would be the ſame at preſent, our great Lexi- 
cographer, the excellent Rambler, would have 
been elected Secretary, and, perhaps, the Bri- 
tifh Lucretius, of whom more hereafter, ap- 
pointed Regifter of it. Then, indeed, matters 
would have been much worſe, and really paſl 
redemption. For who would have been /0 
hardy as 49 attack, and on the ſcore of their 
language too, the Secretary and Regiſter of an 
Academy erected for correfting, improving, and 
aſcertaining that. very language; and at the 
bead of which, moſt certainly would have been” 
every the.moſt illinſtrious nume and charatter 
in the nation. Even as the caſe now ſtands, 
this attempt is, by ſome, I know, thought to0 
daring 
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daring for a private perſon. Perhaps it may 
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„be true, that nothing can entirely juſtify him 
in it but ſucceſs; though, indeed, my perfect 
* * indifference, at leaſt, with reſpect to private 
. | concerns, whether it Aan or n, may plead 
eme excuſe. 

e ; Having thus, and I think on very ſufficient 
. |: grounds, rejected as improper and inadequate 
I every method hitherto propoſed, though by ſame 
Ff our greateſt. men, for the laudable purpoſes 
- of fixing and afcertaining our Mother Tongue, 
it | it may be thought incumbent on me, to propoſe 
= | another which may ſupply the deficiencies of 
be |: others. I have already done it in the dedi- 
cation. The corrupters of our Tongue, in the 
> |. days of Swift and Steele, were pert lively fops; 
's *|F they were great curtailers of words, and took 
fi | a pleaſure in lopping of their firſt and laſt ſyl- 
ſo | lables, as owls bite off the feet of mice, in order 
w 10 confine and fatten them. But our modern 
m | gentry are quite the reverſe of the others; they 
id are grave, ſolemn, formal coxcombs, and 
be | have much more of the aſs than the ape in their 
en | compoſition ; they cannot endure an eliſion, are 
er mighty fond of long-tailed worm: like words, 
„, and as they think our own language does not 


oo | affordaſuſficient flock of them, they import them 
: | 1 * 
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in great quantities from the Greek and Latin. 
Therefore they are the propereſt objects of ridi- 
cule in the world, and though from their ſtupi- 
dity, pride, or conceit, they may not ſmart ſo 
ſeverely at firſt, under the laſh, as a livelier 
dunce; yet it muſt have a greater and more du- 
rable effeft upon them at laſt ; and whatever 
fondneſs they may expreſs in imitation of their 
Princtpal for jocularity and burleſque, harm- 
leſs merriment, eaſy facetiouſneſs, and flow- 
ing hilarity; yet as they are altogether inca- 
pable of making a retort, and quite unprovided 
with any means of defence, they muſt ſoon be 
laught out of all their followers and admirers, 

and left fingle and deſtitute by themſelves. 
There are now, and I truſt always will be, 
many perſons of real taſte and wit in the na- 
tion, and were they to join in a ſcheme of this 
fort, and mutually encourage and ſupport one 
another in the proſecution of it, they would 
find it a much more effeftual means than all 
| the Dictionaries and Academies in the world, 
for preventing our language being infected by 
any ſpecies of corruption, particularly that 
which ſeems to threaten it moſt at preſent. In 
a word, whenever a Lexiphanes makes his eſ- 
cape from his s neſt or den, a ſchool or a 
college, 
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college, and begins to acquire a reputation, 10 
make a moiſe in the world, to take upon him, 
and to treat the reſt of mankind as if they were 
| 1 fo many boys, or his pupils ſtill trenibling under 
; * his Ferula, let them inſtantly fall upon him as 
tte birds fall upon an owl which appears by 
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> obſcurity and lurking places; in a word, hunt 
him down without mercy, as I have endea- 
| voured to do by this great unlick'd Cub, who 
N a came firſt 11 my WAY, and 15 Indeed I he moſt 
| * conſpicuous of them all. | 
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* day-light, and drive him back to his original 
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Critick meet. After ſome compliments paſt 


between them, Lexiphanes rehearſes his Rhapſody. : 
It contains a rant about Hilarity and a Garret; 
Oroonoko's adventure with a Soldier; his own Þ © 


journey to Highgate, and adventures there and on 


the road ; his return to London, and lawſuit about F 
his horſe ; his walk to Chelſea, where he plays at 


ſkittles ; his being frightened by a calf on his return 
which he miſtakes for the Cock-lane Ghoſt ; his 
amours and diſappointments at a Bagnio. He is 
now interrupted by the Critick, who takes him to 
taſk for his hard words and affected ſtyle, and think- 
ing him mad, applies to a Phyſician paſſing by, who 
proves to be the Britiſh Lucretius, He repeats a 
great many verſes, and the Critick gets rid of him 
with ſome difficulty. Another Doctor comes up, 


who is the Critick's freind. They talk together 


upon Lexiphanes's caſe, and other matters concern- 
ing taſte and writing. They force him to ſwallow 


a potion which makes him throw up many of his 


hard words. The Doctor goes to a conſultation, 
and the Critick inſtructs Lexiphanes how to avoid 
his former faults, amd write better for the future. 


LA 


n or the Engliſh Lexiphanes and the 
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IL EXIPHANE s. 


1 

oo CriTICk. J——xN. FirsT PHYSICIAN. 
f SECOND PHYSICIAN. 

1 CRITICK. 

Ek | 
EE J- N yonder, our Engliſh 
* Lexiphanes, marching along with a 
huge folio under his arm. Some new piece, 
0 | 

„ PII warrant, in the ſtile of his Ramblers. 
% I ſhall be well entertained, if he is in a 
a | reading humour; a thing he is often fonder 
m of than many of his hearers. 

p, 

er J-—=x. 

n- © Moſt happily occurred, my very benevo- 
8 lent convivial aſſociate. Behold. A novel! 
18 


n exhibition Which is purely virginal, and 
did Which has never been critically * ſurveyed 
by any annual ordiurnal retailer of litera- 
ture, in this ſo ſignal F a metropolis. 
* Rambler, No. 10. critically condemned. 
+ I beg leave to obſerve here once for all, that I 


do not intend to confine myſelf to a cloſe imitation 
| 3 | of 


"I 
— 
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2 LEXIPHANES. 


CRITICK. 
What! a new romance, or a ſecond Raſ- 


ſelas of Abyſſinia? 


J N. 

Without dubiety you miſapprehend this 
dazzlingſcntillanion of conceit in totality®, 
and had you had that conſtant recurrence to 
my oraculous dictionary, which was incum- 
bent upon you from the Þ vehemence of 
my monitory injunctions, it could not have 
eſcaped you that the word novel exhibits 
to all men dignified by literary honours and 
ſeientifical accompliſhments, two diſcre- 
pant fignifications. The one imports that 
which you have affixed to it, a romance or 


of Lexiphanes's manner of writing only, but pro- 
poſe to Glow by example the abſurdity of hard words, 
and affeQation in general. For inſtance, the words 
novel and fignal are not much uſed by Lexiphanes, 
that I remember, but Gordon, in his Tacitus, is 
mighty fond of them. They are here affected, as 
they generally are in Gordon, yet have been uſed 
by ſome of our beſt writers, thongs very ſparingly. 
But bad authors have the ſame influence on words, 
that the dregs of the people have upon dreſs. 


* Rambler, No. 141. | 
+ Raſſelas, vehement inf unqtions of haſte, Ramb- 


ler, No. 26. monitory Letters. 
fiction, 
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fiction, ſuch as the tale of Ajut and Annin- 
gait, or Prince of Abyſlinia || ; but that in 
which I have at preſent uſed it, ſignifies 
new, recent, hodiernal. And indeed the 
eye of critical diſcernment will perceive, 
that there is a moſt exquiſite elegancy in 
conferring that appellation upon a recent 
and hodiernal production. But I am afraid 
that I ſhall ranſack vacuity, and ſtrike out 
in vain flaſhes of inſtruction from the for- 
tuitous colliſion of happy incidents, * for 
your intellects are exhauſted, f or diſ- 
torted, I their fortreſſes are betray'd to 
rebels, and their children excited to ſedi- 
tion, & and you are now labouring 
under an intellectual famine, and want 


the banquet of the lady Pekuah's convgr- 


ſation . 


4 


CaRlETICK, | 
Excuſe, dear fir, the dullneſs of my ap- 


prehenſion. But pray what is the ſubject 


of this new piece ? 


Tales and romances of our author well known, 


Ram. No. 154. + Raſſ. V. I. p. 16. 
t Ram. No. 95 5 Raſſ. V. 1. p. 120. 
+ Raſſ. V. 2. p. 94. 
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| "0 N. 

It is a rhapſody or a characteriſtical eſſay, 
an aſſemblage calculated to enhance and 
diverſify convivial feſtivity. But you 
muſt underſtand, that I totally anti-rhap- 
ſodize Aſhley. +» 


CRITICK. 

What then! you don't retail your cha- 
racters in ſmall quantities, as Aſhley his 
punch, pro bono publico? We have them 
wholeſale. But there are many of that 
name, and I ſhould rather imagine, as tis 
a rhapſody, you mean my Lord Shaftſbury. 


J N. 
You arread mearight. And, indeed, this 
* luxuriant effloreſcence of my wit would 
have been utterly inexplicable to any but 
one of your ſagacity of conjecture, acute- 


neſs of comprehenſion, and facility of pe- 


netration f. You are one of thoſe gigan- 
| tick 


* 


Ram. No. 41 | 


+ This is quite in Lexiphanes's ſtyle. He is 
mighty fond of ending a ſentence with three phraſes 


and 


of this ſort, for the moſt part equally ſuperfluous 
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tick and ſtupendous inteltgences who 
graſp «a ſyſtem by intuition “. 


CRITICK. 

Well then, give us a ſample of your 
work, that I may not be altogether depriv- 
ed of ſo great a feaſt, for I promiſe myſelf 
it will be as good as a cup of Nectar f. 


and infignificant. When he hath done this, no 
doubt he thinks he hath rounded off the period well, 
and hath added ſomething to the harmony of its ca- 
dence Ram. No. 208. Innumerable examples of 
this kind are to be met with in his writings. One I 
found in the very paragraph whence I took the laſt 
quotation, Colloquial barbariſms, licentious idioms, and 
irregular combinations. Ram. 208. Another I met 
with, as I juſt now caſt my eye on the firſt number of 
his third volume. The prejudice of faction, the ſtrata- 
gem of intrigue, and the ſerwility of adulation. Ram. 
No. 106. Theſe may very properly be called Triads. 
But ſometimes, and when he is diſpoſed to be more 
eloquent than common, he mounts it up to a Quater- 
nion, of which there are likewiſe many examples in 


his Ramblers. | 


Ram. No. 108. If one could ſuſpect ſuch an 
original genius as Lexiphanes of being a plagiary, 
he hath borrowed graſp a /y/tem by intuition, from 


king Phyz, in the Rehearſal, who gra/ps a ſtorm with 


the eye of reaſon. Akinſide, our poetical, or rather 
blank-verſe Lexiphanes, has an expreſſion of much 
the ſame nature, | | | | 
When deſpair ſhall graſp 
His agonizing boſom. | 
| | Pleaſ. of Imag. b. ii. v. 491. 
+ Almoſt literal from Lucian. 
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Deject then Fexaggeratory obloquy be- 
low the horizon of your proſpects, T with- 
out the ſervility of adulation afford open- 
neſs of ears, ſedulity of thought, and ſtabi- 
lity of attention hq. But above all || expulſe 
hereditary aggregates and agglomerated 
aſperities which may obumbrate your intel- 
lectual luminaries with the clouds of obſcu- 
rity, or obthurate the porches of your intel- 


ligence with the adſcititious excrement of 
critical malevolence. 


CRr1TICK. 


Begin boldly, my goud friend, there are 
neither agglomerated aſperities nor heredi- 
tary aggregates about me *, 


J v. 


Conſider well how Ihave conglomerated 
this archievement of erudition, the inſinu- 


- + Raſſelas. t Ram, No. 2. 

$ Here's another Triad more Lexiphanico. 

Gordon's Tacitus. 

* In the next place anſwering this, in the original, 
Lucian tells Lexiphanes, that he has no vermin 
about him, neither lice nor fleas ; a play upon words 
Which it was iinpoſſi ble to o preſerve t in the copy. 
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ation of its exordial ſentences , the ſelec- 
tion of its diction, and reſplendency of its 
ſentiment. 


CKI1TICK. .: 
It muſt be all that, if yours. But 1 
pray you begin f. 
12 N. 


I ſhall inchoate with one of its moſt de- 
licious morſels of eloquence, and thall at 


* Exordial verſes. Ram. No. 158. 

+ What goes before is a pretty cloſe copy of Lu- 
cian, the fame conceits and playing upor words as 
near as the different turn of the two languages 
would allow. For inſtance, Lexiphanes tells Luci- 


an, that he antiſympoſiazes Ariſto, which was Plato's 


original name, but by which he was little known. 
In the ſame manner J n tells the Critick, who, 
in this dialogue acts the part of Lucian, that he 
anti-rhapſodizes Athley, a name at leaſt never uſed 
when one ſpeaks of my Lord Shaftſbury. Lucian's 
Lexiphanes is a pert conceited fop, whereas mine, 
like his living original, is a grave ſolemn affected 
pedant and coxcomb. Lucian's Sympoſium, as far 


as we can now know of the matter, is an original. 


But my Rhapſody is moſtly taken from the Ramblers, 
with ſome few quotations and parodies from the 
Elements of Criticiſm, Night-Thoughts, Pleaſures 
of Imagination, Centaur not Fabulous, and Warton's 
Eſſay on Pope. Lucian has jumbled together a par- 
cel of the ſtrangeſt incoherent ſtuff and nonſenſe that 
can well be imagined. I hope I have equall'd him 
in this point, however ſhort I may have fallen in 
other articles. | N 
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the ſame time be curtꝰ . Perpend f, and 
receive my ſayings with a ſtedfaſt ear J. 
But I obſecrate that in the interim you 
would, by a proper ſeceſſion, facilitate my 
enjoyment of the light, whilſt I, by the 
fortuitous liquefaction of ſpectacular lenſes, 
and their concordant adaptation to my 
poral regions, meliorate and prolong its 
fruition &. | 

After our poſt-meridional refection, 
rejoined Hy pertatus, we will regale with a 
ſupernumerary compotation of convivial 


* Elements of Criticiſm, 

+ Piſtol in Shakeſpear. 

t Pleaſ. of Imag. B. 2. |. 306. 

{Tis ſuppoſed that in this ſentence Lexiphanes 
means no more than that the critic ſhould ſtep aſide 
while he puts on his ſpeQacles, For ſome of the 
hard words, and quaint phraſes, confult Rambler, 


No. . 


And now Lexiphanes begins to read his Rhapſody, 
conceived in the following words: After our poſt- 
meridional refeclion, refoined Hypertatus, Tc. and con- 


tinues reading till interrupted by the critic. The 


fragment here given, without either beginning or 
ending, is ſuppoſed to be only a ſmall part of a 
larger work; tor Mr. ] n tells us, he inchoates 
with one of its moſt delicious morſels of elquence. Lu- 
cian begins and ends his Sympoſium in the ſame 
abrupt manner, and though it be in itſelf a matter 
of perfect indifference, I thought it better to köln 
the example of ſo great an original. 


ale, 
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ale, ſo adapted to exhilarate the young, 
and animate the torpor of hoary wiſdom 
with allies of wit, burſts of merriment, 
and an unintermitted ſtream of jocularity. 
From this aſſemblage of feſtivity we will 
unanimouſly extrude thoſe ſcreech-owls 
whoſe only care is to cruſh the riſing hope, 
to damp the kindling tranſport, and allay 
the golden hours of gaiety with the hateful 
droſs of grief and ſuſpicion. Such is Suſ- 
pirius, whom I have now known fifty- 
eight years and four months, who has in- 
tercepted the connubial conjunction of two 
hundred and twenty ſix reciprocal hyme- 
neal ſolicitors by prognoſtications of infeli- 


city, and has never yet paſſed an hour with 
me in which he has not made ſome attack 
upon my tranquillity, by repreſenting to 
me, that the imbecillities of age, and infir- 
mities of decrepitude are coming faſt upon 
me. Indeed to thoſe whoſe timidity of 
temper ſubjects them to extemporaneous 
impreſſions, who ſufter by faſcination, and 


catch the contagion of miſery, it is extreme 
infelicity to live within the compaſs of a 


ſcreech-OwI's voice. Therefore let us avoid 
| B | Imirins 
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Suſpirius with a ſtudied ſedulity, and ſhould 
we fortuitouſly meet him in the multifa- 
rious confluxes of men, let us repreſs the 
ſolicitude of his advances with a frigid gra- 
ciouſneſs “. 

We ſhall likewiſe emancipate our con- 
vivial affociation from Mr. Frolick, that 
diſſeminator of the knowledge of what is 
echocd in theſtreets of London, who takes 
advantage of reverential modeſty with deſ- 
potick and dictatorial powers of preſcrib- 
ing, and impoſes upon ruſtick underſtand- 
ings With a falſe exhibition of univerſal in- 
telligence, catches of interruption, briſk- 
neſs of interrogation, and pertneſs of con- 
tempt f. He thinks us unworthy of the 
exertion of his powers, or his faculties are 
benumb'd by rural ſtupidity, as the mag- 
netick needle loſes its animation by ap- 
proximating the polar climes. Therefore 


For moſt of the hard words, quaintneſſes, and 
abſurdities of ſtyle in this paragraph, conſult the 
character of Suſpirius the ſcreech-owl, in the Ram- 
bler, No. 59. | 

+ For the delicious morſels of eloquence, and choice 
flowers of ſpeech in this and the next paragraph, ſee 
the character of Meſſ. Frolick and Philomides, 
Rambler. No. 61, 72. 


We 
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f we ſhall treat him with ruſtick ſincerity, 


and drive him as an impoſtor to regions 
of more credulity. 

** But Philomides ſhall be welcome to 
us, Who poſſeſſes good humour, that ſub- 
altern endowment, which is the balm of 
being, a perennial mollitude of manners, 
facility of approach, and ſuavity of dil- 
poſition. | 

We ſhall alſo have the company of 
Hilarius, who enjoys a flattering and allur- 
ing ſuperiority conferred by the powers of 
converſation, an extemporaneous ſpright- 
lineſs of fancy, and fertility of ſentiment. 
He has applicd his faculties to jocularity 
and burleſque, and his imagination is heat- 
ed to ſuch a ſtate of activity and ebullition, 
that on every occaſion it fumes away in 
evaporations of gaiety, and never fails to 
kindle up a blaze of merriment. Nor ſhall 
we even refuſe the aſſociation of * Gelaſi- 
mus, who, though his priority is not ac- 
knowledged, was the firſt who gave a full 
explication of all the properties of the Ca- 
tenarian curve. His merit introduced him 


* Ram, No. 179. 


to 
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to ſplendid tables, where he was entangld 
in many ceremonial perplexities from which 
all his diagrams could not extricate him, 
and was ſometimes engaged with female 
diſputants with whom his algebraick ax- 
ioms had no great weight, and to whom 
he was very little recommended by his 
theory of the tides, and approximations to 
the quadrature of the circle. Nor wanted 


Gelaſimus penetration to diſcover that no 


charm was more generally irreſiſtible than 
that of eaſy facetiouſneſs and flowing hila- 
rity. He therefore came to a ſudden re- 


ſolution of throwing off the cumbrous or- 


naments of learning, and commencing a 
man of wit and jocularity. Though ut- 
terly unacquainted with every topick of 
merriment, yet he never fails to laugh 
whenever he ſtirs the fire, fills a glaſs, re- 
moves a chair, or ſnuffs a candle, as laugh- 
ter he knows is a token of alacrity. Thus 
his riſibility will be kept in inceſſant exer- 
citation by Hilarius's powers of delighting. 
He will even afford a topick of merriment 
| himſelf, for thoſe who deſire to partake of 
the pleaſure of wit, muſt contribute to its 
production, ſince the mind ſtagnates with- 
Out 
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out external ventilation, and that efflore- 
ſcence of the fancy, which flaſhes into tranſ- 
port, can be raiſed only by the infuſion of 


diſſimilar ideas *. 


* Then when we ſhall have received a 
ſufficient ſtream of poſterior invigoration, 
andelevatedour powerstoa due animation, 
by the quaffing of our convivial ale, we will 
refrigerate with an ambulatory circumrota- 
tion in the Park, and return homewards 
with the coruſcations of declining day. For 
the ſeaſon of the year is now come in when 


the regions of luxury are for a while unpeo- 


pled, and pleaſure leads forth her votaries 


to groves and gardens, to ſtill ſcenes, and 
erratick gratifications. For I cannot but 


ſuſpect, that this month, bright with ſun- 


ſhine and fragrant with perfumes ; this 
month which covers the meadow with ver- 
dure, and decks the gardens with all the 


mixtures of colorifick radiance; this month 
from which the man of fancy expects new 


infuſions of imagery and the naturaliſt new 


For the hard words and affected phraſes in this 


| Paragraph conſult the characters of Gelaſimus and 


ilarins in the Rambler. ET 
| exhibitions 
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exhibitions of obſervation ; this month will 
congeal multitudes into a ſtate of hopeleſs 
wiſhes and pining recollection, where the 
eye of vanity will, in vain, look round for 
admiration, and the hand of avarice ſhuffle 
cards, in a bower, with inefficacious dex- 
terity®*. 

In relation to myſelf, I will recede to 
my garret. For the gaiety and ſprighth- 
neſs of dwellers, in elevated regions, is 
probably owing to the encreaſe of that ver- 
tiginous motion with which we are carried 
round by the diurnal revolution of the 
earth. The powers of agitation upon the 
ſpiritsarewellknown, andnothing is plain- 
er, than that he who towers to the fifth 
ſtory, is whirled through more ſpace by 
every circumrotation, than another that 
grovels upon the ground floor. Indeed, 
I think a frequent removal to various diſ- 
tances from the center ſo neceſſary to a juſt 
eſtimate of intellectual abilities, that I 


*The above rant is, 1 DS taken almoſt word 
for word from the Rambler, though, for want of a 
good Index, I cannot at preſent point out. the 
number. | 


would 


912 
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would propoſe that there ſhould be a ca- 
yern dug, and a tower erected like thoſe 
which Bacon deſcribes int Solomon's houſe, 
for the expanſion and concentration of un- 
derſtanding, according to the exigence of 
different employments or conſtitutions, 
Perhaps, ſome that fume away in medita- 
tions on time and ſpace in the tower, might 
compoſe tables of intereſt at certain depth, 
and he, that upon level ground, ſtagnates 
in ſilence, or creeps in narrative, might, at 
the height of half a mile, ferment into mer- 
riment, ſparkle with repartee, and froth 
with declamation. I have diſcovered, by 
a long ſeries of obſervations, that inven- 
I on and elocution ſuffer great impediments 
from denſe and impure vapours, and that 


ey! 4 
n 4 


dhe tenuity of a defecated air, at a proper 
, | diſtance from the ſurface of the earth, ac- 
| E celerates the fancy, and ſets at liberty thoſe 
t F intellectual powers which were before ſhack- 
led by too ſtrong attraction, and unable to 
I expand themſelves under the preſſure of a 
2 ; groſs atmoſphre. I have found dullneſs to 


ne 


quicken into ſentiment in a thin ether, as 
| water not over-hot boils in a receiver part- 


ly 
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ly exhauſted, and heads to appearance 
empty, have teemed with notions on riſing 
ground, as the flaccid ſides of a football 
would have ſwelled out into ſtiffneſs and 
erection. All which perhaps, I may reveal 
to mankind in a treatiſe on barometrical 
pneumatology*.” 

Thus concluded Hypertatus his ela- 
borate diſſertation on convivial Ale, Hi- 
larity, Merriment, and a Garret. He then 
ſhewed me a moſt encomiaſtick veneration, 
overwhelmed me with a luſciogſneſs of 
eulogy, and beſtowed on me magnificent 
remuneratory honours , for the prime ra- 


* In order to underſtand the beauties of this pa- 
ragra ph, conſult Hy pertatus's letter to the Rambler, 

on the conveniencies and advantages of a Garret. 
Thi his is one of Mr. ] n's chef d ubres, both for 
ſtile and matter. Beſides, which is not very frequent 
with him, he makes an attempt in this place at wit 
and humour, but with his uſual ſucceſs. Of this 
however more hereafter. 

Hitherto Hypertatus, Mr. ] n's friend and 
correſpondent, is ſuppoſed to be the ſpeaker in the 
Rhapſody ; and the praiſes of convivial ale, hilarity, 
merriment, and a garret are all put in his mouth. 
Lexiphanes himſelf relates from henceforth what 
follows in his own perſon. 


1 Rambler, No. 104. 


dical 
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dical excellencies, perſpicacity of remarks, 

and verſatile plaſtick imagination ] diſplay- 

ed in my Ramblers. He added that, on 

that account, he imagined, when I com- 

| poſed them, I had quitted my garret, and 

- aſcended into the cock-loft. He called me 
| EXCELLENT RAMBLER|! 


* Afterwards he requeſted me to accom- 
pany him in his ambulatory projects, but I 


tranſmitted him a declinature * on ac- 
count of the pain which I ſuffered from 


ſome artificial excoriations which I had 


contracted on a very reſpectable part of my 
| body, by the ſevere ſuccuſſations of a con- 


ductitious ſteed when I was taking a tollu- 
tation to Highgate. SO 
I had laid the ſtricteſt monitory in- 
junctions on Oroonoko, my ſwarthy boy of 
Ethiopian race, to hie before as my precur- 
ſor ſ, and beſpeak a veſpertine collation at 
- aCaravanſeray, whoſe maſter was moſt re- 


t Warton's Eſſay on Pope. [| Ibid. 


 * Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, Vol. ad. See 
the ſtory of Mas David Black. 


+ Warton, ut ſupra. 


nown'd 
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nown'd for culinary ſcience and economical i 
accompliſhments. But the Renegado di- 
obeyed my moſt abſolute commands, andas Þ| ©. 
he was paſling through Field-Lane, his ol- Þ © | 
factory powers being affected by odoriferous F | 
ſteams, lured him to linger in the ſhops Þ 
of culinary retailers, and banquet upon { 
ſavory ſheep's heads, prime pigs pettytoes, ] 
and plump plumb-pudding. His powers 
of manducation and digeftion being now | 
fatiated, and being ſatisfied of my firm ad- 
herence to a rational and equitable adapta- ” 
tion of penalties to offences, and under no u 
terror of death, the ſtrongeſt and moſt ope- b 
rative of prohibitory ſanctions“, the thirſty Þ * 
fever that raged in his throat, hurried him, 


+ The above phraſes are in Cornelius's Letter ta 
the Rambler, No. 51. One proof among innumer— 
able others, that all Mr. ] n's female correſ- 
pondents are as great Lexiphaneſes, and as fond of 
hard words as himſelf. Whoever conſiders how care- A 
fully Steele and Addiſon varied their ſtyle according 
to the different characters they have introduced, can- 
not but wonder at the great reputation the heavy 
pedantick uniform Ramblers have acquired and ſtil 
maintain. 


0 Ram. No. 114. 
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with all the ardor of precipitation, to the 
* ſign of the man arrayed in vernal livery. 
Replete with pecuniary impudence, from 
| having withheld the change of a quarter 
image of our moſt amiable ſovereign, 
which I had yeſterday given him in order 


to require a ſauſageary refection with an 


intention of reſuſcitating and invigorating 


my powers which were languid and debi- 


litated with ſedulity of application in ab- 
ſtracting an octavo from my folio dictio- 
nary, he ſat down on a bench ſuccumbing 
under laſſitude and indigeſtion, called for 
beer with all the vociferation of impatience, 
and thus began: 


J inebriate at briſk porter's fountain head, 
And reeling thro' the wilderneſs of joy ; 
Where ſenſe runs ſavage, broke from 


reaſon's chain, 


Night Thoughts. 


* For, behold, on a vicinary bench, fate 


a plunder- fed“ ſoldier, between whom and 


Blackwell court of Auguſtus. | 
Oroonoko, 
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Oroonoko, in the courſe of the vivacious | 
loquacity of their evening compotations ß 


aroſe an unextinguiſhable feud, a mutual 
vigilance to entrap, and eagerneſs to de- 


and inceſſant reciprocation of miſchief }. 


This Thraſo aſſuming a faſtidious tumour | 


of dignity, with negative rudeneſs and ob- 


aquities of inſult, effuſed his invidious far- | 
caſms, and deſcants on the negro darkneſs | _ 


of Oroonoko, who now verging towards a 
ſtate of inebriation, his intellects became 
diſtorted with argumental delirium, the 
controverſy was ſoon inflamed to the high- 
eſt pinnacle of exacerbation, and then he 
beſtowed reiterated percuſſions on the in- 
tellectual regions of this plunder-fed ſoldi- 
er. Thus commenced circulatory war“. 
The ſoldier eſſayed to reſiſt, but in vain, 
for he was ſoon neceſſitated to ſuccumb, if 
not under the mental, at leaſt under the 
manual ſuperiority of Oroonoko. The 
breaſt of this diſcomfited militant was now 
corroded with envy, for which, when it has 


+ Ram. No. 1 33, 141. 1 Ram. No. 185. 
* Gordon's Tacitus. 23 
attained 


: 
ſtroy, a continual exacerbation of hatred, | 
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© attained itsheight, perhaps, no remedy will 
be found in the gardensof philoſophy : how- 
ever, ſhe may boaſt her phy ſick of mind, 

her catharticks of vice, or lenitiyes of paſ- 


ſion f. He willing'y ſuffered the corroſi- 
| 6 ons of inveterate hatred, and gave up his 


thought, to the gloom of malice, and the 
| | © perturbations of ſtratagem. In Eurt, he 
dclated Oroonoko to a preſs-gang then in 
. | © the vicinity, and got him conveyed into a 
tender, from which I reheved him not, 
till after frequent ſolicitations and many 
© fruſtraneous applications of intereſt. 


© © Thus was I conftrained to take a ſoli- 
. þ | tary excurſion. Moreover my palfrey was 
_ Þ ſpavinated, ſo that being compelled to flog 
and calcitrate with all the ardour of impa- 
. © tience, he agitated me with ſuch ſevere and 
deſultory commotions, that I ſuffered a 
” © total perineal excoriation, which not emol- 
1 lients could medicate, the powers of me- 
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< | dicine alleviate, nor the ſkill of phyſicians 
* elude. But this, my ſole misfortune, at 
i that time was not“. The ſpavination of 
15 
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my 

+ Ram. No. 2. 
ar at that time there was none, Thus Gordon, 
be firſt affected author, who ſeems to have met with 
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my ſteed being now meliorated by the | 


warmth | of exercitation; and by the | 
due alternate application of the curbing, | 
flogging and ſpurring powers, having re- 


duced him to an equable and moderate 


equitation, I continued tollutating along | 
with the moſt placid tranquility, medi- 


tating the ſubject of a vernal ſpeculation. 


ut all of a ſudden, my powers of atten- Þ 
tion were arrouzed, my meditations ſuſ- Þ 
pended, and my concatenation of ſeminal Þ 


ideas totally diſſipated by a violent conquaſ- 
ſation of the umbrageous foliage above, 
and a manifeſt concuſſion of the earth 
below. *Tis, indeed, wonderful, as with 
all the powers of deſcriptive poetry, the 


Britiſh Lucretius * expreſles it, 
With 


F 


encouragement from our great men, chuſes to traul- 
late the following very ſimple paſſage in Tacitus. 
Nullum ea tempeflate bellum, 

t Vid. Lucian. | 

* Some of Mr. ] n's friends may here ob- 
ject, that his ſentiments, with reſpect to this poet, 
are miſrepreſented, and that no where in his writ- 
ings hath he either commended him, or called him 
the Britiſh Lucretius. But I anſwer, that 1 am as 
far from imputing to him any of the opinions ad- 
vanced in this Rhapſody, as I am from fathering 


upon him any of the adventures contained in x. 
* 
i 
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With what accumulated force, 
T b' impetuous nerve of paſſion urges on, 
The native weight and energy of THINGS. 
Pleaſ. of Imagination. 
The cauſe of this con vulſive motion in 
nature, was a congreſs between a bard of 
ſignal celebrity, and one of thoſe nymphs 
v ho enjoy a perpetual ſuſceptibility of oc- 
cCaſional delight. They were in the height 
of the complicated joy, eagerly co-oper- 
ting and mutually accelerating the intend- 
cd event“, juſt as I happened to be amb- 
ling along. My ſteed alarmed and terri- 
| © fied at theſe tumultuary phenomena, al- 
| | ternately plunged down his head, reared 
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Ti a ſufficient warrant for me, if ſome authors of 

3 note in the world have praiſed A e, and tiled 
him our Lucretius. Befides, I have not that deſpi- 

cable notion of Mr. n's taſte, eſpecially in 

- poetry, ſome people affect io have. If we may judge 
s. of it, from what he hath himielt done in that way, 
be muſt deſpiſe the other as heartily as 1 do, His 1 

| imitations of Juvenal are truly excellent, and as 
»- © much ſuperior to the Pleaſures of Imagination, ag i 
t, the Ramblers are inferior to the Tatlers and Specta- a. 
-U tors. The truth is, Mr. ] „ has too much 
m good ſenſe to admire, and too greai {kill in the pole 
as We ticks of literature to applaud any body's nonſenſe but 
d- his own. | 


ay on Pope. Elem. of Criticiſu, 
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up on his poſteriors, and at laſt dejected 
me with a headlong precipitation into a 
muddy ditch, and then, with an incredible 
acceleration of velocity, vertiginated along 
the arable, impregnated with a grain, 
which in England feeds the horſes, but 
in Scotland ſupports the people“. An- 
nihilation and exiſtence were now ſo nearly 
equiponderant, that they lay in the trepi- 


The above is the definition given of oats by 
Lexiphanes in his very facetious dictionary, and is, 
no doubt, intended by him for a ſarcaſm againſt 
the Scotch; a people he is ſaid to hold in high 
contempt, and, in my opinion, very juſtly too, for 
moſt of them, I have been told, are his great ad- 
mirers, and fo much his very humble ſervants, that 
they think it even an honour to be abuſed by him. 
For my own part, the more I ſtudy this exalted ge- 
nius, the more I am forced to admire him. For in- 
ſtance, one ſhould naturally expect wit and humour in 
ray Eſſays, Novels, and Romances ; but read 

is Ramblers and Raſſelas, you meet with nothing 
like it, nothing but what he calleth, fern philoſophy, 


' afUlourous declamation, and dictatorial inflruction- where- 


as conſult his diftionary, and there you have it with 
a vengeance. In ſhort, he is author of the firſt witty 
dictionary that ever was heard of, This, however, 
is not all, Beſides, being witty and facetious, tis 
alſo national, perſonal, political, and parriotical ; in 
a word, every thing but what it ought to be. For 


proof of which, beſide the aforeſaid article of oats, 


conſult his definitions of Exciſe, Favourite, Gazet- 
teer, Penſion, Penſioner, Revolution, &c. 
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dations of the balance. I riſqueu a ſub- 
aqueous voyage , a total interruption of 
reciprocal reſpiration, a comminution of 
life, in curt, a forisfamiliation out of the 
univerſe. But our poet's powers or com- 
miſeration being arouſed at ſuch a com- 
paſſionable object as I then exhibi ted, ſuf- 
fered not his ardour for a reciprocation of 
pleaſures and multiplying ſtimulations to 
preponderate over his feelings of humanity. 


Hie hied with all the ardour of ſolicitude 
do deliver me from thoſe ſtagnated waters 
of collected impurity, where a frigorifick 
torpor had already begun to encroach on 
my veins I. He ſtoop'd ſublime &, and at 
laſt reinſtated me, and when my powers of 
= obſervation were reſuſcitated, exhibited an 
| unuſual appearance to my view. A ruddy 
© plenilunar reſplendent countenance, a vi- 
* gorous athletick herculean form, arrayed 
in a ruſty black coat, and dirty buck-ſkin 
breeches. Senſible of the univerſality of 


* Ram. No. 109. 
+ Ram. No. 108. Elem. of Ciiicifin, 
t See Nouradin, the merchant's dying addreſs to 


| his fon Almamoulin. Ramb. Vol. 3. p. 80. 


Pleaſ. Imag. B. 2. L. 268. 
8 the 
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the cauſe of my preſent infelicities, Irouz- 
edupall my particular powers of dolorous 
declamation, and warbled my groans with 
uncommon elegance and energy. I effuſ- 
ed the following ejaculation againſt the 
whole ſpecies of nymphs who enjoy a per- 
perual ſuſceptibility of occaſional delight. 

May Lais, Thais, Limax, Lupa, Suc- 
cuba, Quadrantaria, Obolaria, Euriole, 
Sthenio, Meduſa, Exinnys, Megæra and 
Tyfiphone—May all theſe, and all ſuch 
ladies, whether ſick or found, high or low, 
of blood and title, or ditch and dunghill, 
natives foreign or infernal—May this glo- 


rious group of Torriſmond's angels, theic Þ 


Gorgons, furies, harpies, leeches, Syrens, 
centaur-making Syrens! paid or unpaid, 
keeping or kept, on fire or quenched, ge- 
nevaed or citroned, in cloſet or cellar, in 
tavern, bagnio, brothel, roundhouſe, bride 
well, or newgate.—Oh may they ceaſe, 


from this hour, to ſing or dance, ſmile or 


frown, pleaſe or plague, pray or (wear, our 
Britiſh, unbritiſh youth, manhood or age, 


* Ramb. No. 10g. + Ramb. No. 111. 


Out 
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out of their ſenſes, health, eſtates, reputa- 
tion, human nature, and hopes of heaven! 
* And theſe enchantreſſes laying aſide 
their ſpells, may the bewitched of Great- 
Britain recover their priſtine form, as 
Circe's herd, at the prayer of Ulyſſes. At 
the touch of my diſenchanting pen, may 
they leap out of their hides for joy; and 
laying hold on their long deſerted definition 
of man, reaſon and two legs, walk upright- 
ly for the future. 

* Rejoice with me, my friend! for do! 
dream, or didſt thou not obſerve? Didſt 
chou not hear? Intonuit lævum. As the 
dark cloud which cauſed it is vaniſhed, and 
» Þ a flood of light ruthes in; ſo ſhall it fare 
„ ö with thee; I ſee thy dawning reaſon ;I ſee 
the break of my moral day. And what I 


E * 


" ſee, I ſhall relate; and what I relate, tho 

e © ſtrange, let no man diſbelie ve“. 

„ © Concluding thus my ejaculation, the 

„bald rejoined. 

ar 

Ahl what, my friend, has private life do 

* Wich things of public nature? Why to view 
This rant of inimitable nonſenſe, contained in 
| the above three paragraphs, is taken word for word 

. from a celebrated modern, Vid, Centaur not ar 
75 C 2 ould 
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Would you, thus cruelly thoſe ſcenes unfold 
Which without pain and horror to behold, 
Muſt either ſpeak me more or leſs than man 


Which friends may pardon, butlnevercans. 


Having thus reciprocally rhapſodized, 
we diſparted. The bard retired behind the 
umbrageous hedge, finally to accompliſh 
his interrupted repercuſſions of communi- 
cated pleaſures ||. As for myſelf, I was 
compelled to ambulate to Highgate, in 
order to evaporate the humidity of my ha- 
biliments, and contemper the malignity ot 


frigorifick torpor with culinary irradiations. 


The Caravanſeray to which my erratick 
ſteps were accidentally conducted, was the 
emblematical ſign of fecundity and conſe- 
quential cuckoldom at Highgate. There, 
according to the wonted modes and forma- 
lities of the manſion, I became obligated by 
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2 double ſacramental ſtipulation : in the 


firſt place, never to imbibe ſmall beer, 
whilſt I could acquire convivial ale, unleis 
the former wereendued with higher powers 
of ſenſitive gratification. In the next place, 


Vid. Churchills Conference, 
j Ramb, No. 148. 


never 
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never to ſolicit an erratick gratification from 
the menial fair, if I could obtain a recipro- 
cation of delight * with the miſtreſs, unleſs 
believed the . hand-maid poſtefled of 
greater powers to kindle the ardour of en 
terprize, ſet difficulties at defiance, ſtimu- 

' lateperſeverance, and prevent the remiſſion 

4 of vigour, when ſtanding in pracinctu, on 
the point of obtaining the recompence f. 

*+ Theceremonaal perplexities attending 
the conjuration, being finally adjuſted, 1 © 
entered into converſe with an Hibernian of 
© ſignal erudition, who fate tranquilly puſt- 
ing the fumigations of the Calumet in an 
angle of the fuliginous hexagonal epart- 

ment. While we were univerſally engaged 


in the vivacious loquacity of our even- 
ing compotations, he requeſted ine to cja- 
© culatea ſentimental eſfuſion. I bibulated | 
. © tiefalubrity of our own amiable ſovereign, 


the ſafe parturition of his tranſcendental 
conſort, and the happy encreale of the tons 


s © * Ramb. No. 101. + Ramb. No. 20). 

1 A cant word of the fame ſort is put in Lexi- 
; 12 s mouth by Lucian, on much the fame ccca- 
& hon, See his Lexiphanes. I tgpſt own, however, 
that I do not remember my hero has uſed it. 
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and daughters of Britannick royalty $. 

With difficulty my learned friend repreſ- 

ſed his riſible pers at this complicated 

ſimplicity of my ſentimental lore. But he 

dignified my unimportance, and corrected 

my inaccuracies i}. For when it came to 

his turn, he effuſed the moſt venerable and 

reſpectable monoſy llable, the American 

belligerant, the ſedulous domeſtick damſel, 

the lamb-reſembling fair one, the Book- 
binder's conſort, and the Mendicant's be- 
nediction. 

But the perſpicacity of my intellectual 
powers, graſped not by intuition the recon- 
dite ſenſe of thoſe ſentimental allegories. 
Wonder is a pauſe of reaſon, a ſudden ceſ- 
ſation of the mental progreſs. I diſentan- 
gled not complications, norinvigorated my 
confidence by conqueſts over difficulty, but 
flept in the gloomy acquieſcence of aſtoniſh- 
ment, without efforts to animate enquiry, 
or diſpel obſcurity. Therefore I contented 
myſelf with the gaze of folly, and reſigned 
the pleaſure of rational contemplation to 
more pertinacious ſtudy, and more active 


S Raſſelas, Vol. 1. p. 2. || Ramb. No. 1 39- 
| faculties. 
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faculties “. For all my ſeientifical acquiſi- 
tions are at laſt concatenated into argu- 
ments or compacted into ſyſtems, and no- 
thing henceforth can be to me ſo odious 
as oppoſition, ſo inſolent as doubt, or ſo 
dangerous as novelty. f, 

* In the ſequel of our evening compota- 
tions, the ſentimental Hibernian, with a 
torpid riſibility, ſpontaneity of production, 
and inflation of fpirit, burſting into abſur- 
dity J, exhibited a variety of other allego- 
nes, infinitely more complicated than the 


former, but of all which he gave ſuch ex- 


plications, that he raiſed the eaſy facetiouſ- 
neſs and flowing hilarity of our fellow com- 
potators to the higheſt pinnacle of exalta- 
tion. Burfts of merriment, and flaſhes of 
tranſport broke forth like coꝛuſcations of 
lightening, and we diſturbed the neigh- 
bourhood with the vociferations of our 
applauſe. | | 


Ram. No. 137. 


+ Ram. No. 151. I am inclined to believe, that 
in this ſentence, Lexiphanes has unknowingly SAR. 
his own character. 


Ram. No. 124, 131, 195. ; 
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* As we had now obtained the ſublimeſt 
pinnacle of merriment, it was all of a ſud- 
den intercepted *, our gaiety darkened, 
and a totality of confuſion introduced by 
the exhibition of a violent altercation be- 
tween a Grocer of ſignal celebrity, corpu- 
lency, and opulency in Cheapſide, and a 


raw-bon'd, hard-faced, high-cheeked Cale- 


donian, who had arrived thus far in his 
crratick progreſs from his native« barren 
heaths, to the fertilized meadows circum- 
Jacent about this metropolis, in the inveſti- 
gation of preferment. We were all hold- 
ing our ſides, totally convulſed with uni- 
. verſal laughter, when the Grocer emitted 
a thundering roar of poſterior vociferation. 
The convivial aſſociates were ſtartled as at 
the ſudden and unexpected exploſion of 
ordnance , and the Caledonian ſcratching 
his head, and appall'd gazing the corpu- 
lent preſence f over his left ſhoulder, ad- 
dreſſed him thus in the vulgar dialect of 
his provincial barbariſm. Are thae the 


= Raſſelas. 
+ Appall'd, I gaz'd the godlike preſence, Plea. 
of Imagination, B. 2. l. 237. | 
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manners of you braw London fok ? piff it be 


fae, I wiſs I was een at my ain hame agen. 
The Grocer vouchſafed not a reply, mani- 
feſted not the leaſt ſignal of villatick baſh- 
fulneſs, but elevating his left leg with all 
the compoſure of a calm deliberation, ex- 
hibited a ſecond vociferation, louder and 
more ſonorous than the former. At the 
ſame time, though it had neither eſcaped 
our auditory, nor our olfactory nerves, he 
clenched his fiſt, | gave the bench before 
him a colliſion, eyed the Caledonian with 
an emphatical ſignificance of gaze, and be- 
ing a true-born Engliſhman, as well as a 
ſignal patriot, cried out, with a blaſt of 
eructation, Lord B--, The Caledonian 
became now the object of undiſtinguiſh- 


+ ed merriment. The fierce illapſe of paſſion 


rouſed the whole fabrick of his mind“, 
and his native ferocity being highly exacer- 
bated, he vented not his wrath in a reci- 
procation of reproaches, but having inſtan- 
taneous recurrence to fiſtical ratiocination, 
beſtowed. a violent percuſhon on the cor- 


* #* Pleaſures of Imagination. 
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pulent Grocer's naſal promontory, which, 
in a moment, ſuffuſed with ſanguinary 
ſtreams his plenilunar reſplendent counte- 
nance, and tarniſhed his gold laced waiſt- 
coat. 155 

** Ferocious inſtillations of diſcord were 
now transfuſed by a rapid diſſemination 
through the boſoms of the convivial and 
hitherto pacifick compotators. The Gro- 
cer debilitated by the imbecility and de- 
Crepitude of age, and the exercitation of 
his priſtine bruiſing powers having been 
long reſtrained by the unwieldineſs of cor- 
pulency, ſuccumbed under the furies of 
force with the liſtleſſneſs of languor and 
deſpondency of inferiority. But a Foe to 
Cattle, tho? a friend to a Grocer, and of 
equal celebrity for patriotick principles 
and liberal exhibition of poſterior vocife- 
ration, challenged and attacked the two- 
legged Conſumer of Oats. Nor wanted 
either Butcher or Conſumer, Friends, Allies 
and Confederates. The former was aſſiſted 
by the auxiliar virtues and ſubſidiary aids 
of patriots, anterior eructators, and po- 
ſterior vociferations; and the latter by 


courtiers, 
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courtiers, his fellow conſumers of Oats, and 
joint muſicians on the Caledonian violon- 
cello. Entirely inefficacious and totally 
fruſtraneous were all the mediatory inter- 
ceſſions and reconciliatory interpoſitions of 
> myſelf, and the ſentimental Hibernian, 
for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and a ge- 
neral pacification. Finding the hearts of 
the antagoniſts irremediably exacerbated 
with the corroſion of hatred, and recipro- 
cation of miſchief and reproaches, we con- 
cluded to repoſe in the ſhades of neutrality, 
and avoid a ſortuitous percuſſion under the 
ſhelter of diſtance. 
Thus a combat royal enſued. a circu- 
latory war commenced. Various were the 
changes, viciſſitudes and perplexities from 
the mutability of fortune, and victory long 
bung doubtful in the trepidations of, the 
balance and fluctuations of uncertainty *. 
At laſt, by the fortuitous ſupervention and 
ſpontaneous intervention. of the bard, in 
whom conſtellated I with equal luſtre all 
bruiſing and poctical powers, who ——— 


1 * Ramb. No. 295. ft Ramb, No, 201. 
of 
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of his ſuſceptible nymph, had juſt made a 


relinquiſhment, the patriotick fiſts became 
preponderant. And now had a total diſ- 
comfiture of the riſible Oat-conſumers 
enſued, had not the Caledonian who began 
the civil diſcord, and inteſtine conflagra- 
tion, alarmed two Highland mihtants then 
quartered in the Caravanſeray by his idio- 
matical vociferation. I there nae help here 
for poor Scotland? bauled he out with reite- 
rated efforts. At laſt the variegated mi- 
litants appeared, making flaming circula- 
tory irradiations with their brandiſhed 
broad ſwords, and emitting terrible ſacra- 


mental denunciations of mortal purpoſe, 


of inſtant vengeance, death and deſtruc- 
tion. The combatants immediately ſur- 
ceaſed, and the Grocer, all terror-ſtruck 
with the dreadful exhibition, occ occumbed in 
aſwoon. Our olfactory powers were now 
overcome by the odoriferous ſteams that 
iſſued from him in a moſt exuberant effu- 
fon, and afforded us a conjectural glimpſe || 
of what had been tranſacted under his fe- 


| Ramb. No. 169. 
| moral 
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moral habiliments. A parley then enſued 
between the Murtherer of Bullocks and 
Conſumer of Oats, and preliminary arti- 
cles for an amicable congreſs were finally 
adjuſted. The Foe to Cattle obteſted that 
he entertained no antipathy to the Ca- 
ledonian emigrant or his country; and the 
two-legged Conſumer of Oats deprecated 
forgiveneſs for aſſaulting his convivial aſſo- 


” ciate the Grocer, and above all, for in- 
* fringing the Claim of Rights, the Magna 
> Charta of all true-born Engliſhmen, with 
% reſpect to the liberal public and unre- 
| ſtrained exhibition of their powers of an- 
terior eructation and poſterior vociferation; 
and promiſed with all the ſolemnity of ſti- 
paulation, that he would never offend in a 
point of that tender and delicate concern- 
ment for the future. 


„Thus a perfect harmony, and gene- 


ral tranquility were happily reſtored. And 
a laſting and permanent pacification, of 
which the learned Hibernian and myſelf 
had been the mediators, and were now the 
Guarantees, was finally concluded, on terms 
by which the reſpective honours and inter- 


eſts 
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eſts of the belligerant powers were equally 
conſulted. A reciprocal and moſt ami- 
cable intermixture and conquaſſation of 
hands, with the moſt reſpectful profeſſions 
in the moſt ſonorous periods of everlaſting 
amity, paſt now between the Cow-killer 
and Oat-meal-eater. They vociferated for 
ſupernumerary * pots of porter, with all 
the ardour of impatience, which were in- 
troduced and evacuated with all the filent 
celerity of time f. Finally, of this civil 
commotion, this national diſſention, no 
conſequential traces remained, but excre- 
mental effuſions in the Grocer's femoral 
habiliments, cerulean ſanguinary fuffuſions 
all around the Caledonian's luminaries, Þ 
and a pruriginous, herpetical, and incur- | " 
able eruption of puſtules in the digitary in- o 
terſtices, and over the brachial regions 
which the Murtherer of Bullocks had con- E 
tracted by too frequent, prolonged and in- 
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timate contact with the correſponding mem- in 
bers of his novel confederate and convivial 0 
— "1 | * th 
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aſſociate, 
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aſſociate, the two-legged Conſumer of 


Oats 1 
The 


ft is ſaid, foreign gentlemen are at preſent much 
addicted to the ſtudy of our language: A thing I 
am heartily ſorry thould take place, till the taſte of 
> the public, at leaſt, with reſpect to the authors we 
> admire, be a little amended. They may not only 
entertain a very contemptible opinion of us as to 
that article, but alſo be led to conceive the ſtrangeſt 
> notions of our laws, cuſtoms and manners; and what 
. is yet more unlucky, conclude that the natives of one 
ol our three kingdoms are really no better than ir- 
rational, irriſible, four-legged animals, and con ſider- 
ed by their fellow-fubjeQs, and the legiſlature in no 
other capacity. I am led into this train of RefleQion, 
bythe following advertiſement, which I met with the 
other Day in the Daily Advertifer. | 
= * The Conſumers of oats, within the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, and Borough of Southwark, 
and who ſubſcribed towards the expences of obtain- 
ing the laſt act of parliament for empowering the 
© Juſtices in London to grant a certificate of the price 


* 
2 


of oats, four times a year, are deſired to meet their 

. Committee, at the Sun-Tavern, in St. Paul's Church- 
= yard, this day, being the 29th of December, inſtant, 

at fiveo'clock in the afternoon, on ſpecial affairs.” 


Now, whoever conſiders the definition of oats, 
given by Lexiphanes in his dictionary, and quoted 
I- in page 23d of this dialogue, cannot conceive any 
1 | thing to be meant by Conſumers of Oats, in the gene- 

© ral and comprehenfive ſenſe of the expreſſion, other 

than Engliſb horfes or mares, and Scotch men or women. 

Tis certain, a foreigner who ſtudies our language 
| grammatically, and who muſt naturally look upon 
| this work of our renowned Lexicographer, as the 
ſtandard of our tongue, and have recourſe to k, . 
order 
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© The ſentimental Hibernian, and my- 
ſelf, left them in the height of their ami- 
cable compotations and ſimultaneouſly re- 
| turned 


order to learn the ſtrength and idiom, and peculiar 
meaning and energy of our words and phraſes ; 
tis certain, I ſay, that ſuch a perſon in ſuch a caſe, 
could underſtand nothing elſe by it. What then 
muſt we think of the above advertiſement? will he 
not naturally conclude, that *tis an ordinary thing 
in London, for Horſes and Scotch men to meet at 
a tavern, like friends and acquaintances, over a 
bottle ; to appoint committees, out of their reſpec- 
tive bodies, to conſult together on their ſpecial af- 
fairs; and jointly to addreſs ſuch a venerable ſo- 
ciety as their worſhips, the Juſtices, about their near- 
eſt and moſt important concern, namely the price of 
Oats, their common fold. 
Ambiguities of this kind, which may be produc- 
tive of very troubleſome miſtakes and inconvenien- 
cies, are great imperfections in a language, and 
ought carefully to be guarded againſt. It would 
be labour thrown away to petition the great Lexi- 
phanes, to alter one tittle, or jota of his dictionary, 
and to accommodate it to our weakneſs and prejudi- 
ces ; barely to ſuggeſt the expediency of ſuch a mea- 
ſure, would be high treaſon againſt his Lexicografhi- 
cal powers and authority. I muſt therefore content 
myſelf with beſeeching the [ingenious compilers of 
the Daily Advertiſer, the next time they have occa- 
ſion to inſert ſuch an advertiſement, that they, would 
have the goodneſs, to add, to Conſumers of Oats, the 
epithets of To- legged, Riſible or Rational, Yet, on 
ſecond thoughts, even this honourable addition 
will not altogether do the buſineſs. For 1 humbly 
apprehend no Ig <4 can be ſaid, in the pro- 
per and obvious ſenſe, to be a conſumer of ub 
| | 0, 
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turned to Gray's-Inn, in the periodical ite- 
EZ nerant vehicle. And there I had not long 
been, when Megalonymus, the Attorney, 

= inchoated an action againſt me, at the ſuit 
of the mercenary owner of the conductiti- 
= ous palfrey, which, in the courſe of his 
vertiginous gambols, had taken an erratick 


No, they are conſumers of the whiteſt of wheat-flour, 
I adulterated only with lime and allum, and ſome few 
other poiſonous materials. That, however, is no- 
© thing. Therefore in the room of Conſumers, I would 
have them ſubſtitute Buyers and Sellers, which will 
effuctually anſwer the purpoſe. 585 

* The advice I have given, I have myſelf followed. 
For wherever the Caledonian, the hero in the na- 
© tional quarrel occaſioned by that true-born Engliſh- 
nan and fignal patriot the Grocer, is athens 

© Conſumer of Oats, I have conſtantly added the diſ- 
tinction of Two-legged or Riſible, that he might at 
no time be miſtaken for a Horſe, his brother Conſu- 


ner. But I have not ventured to honour him with 
„ be addition of rational, as apprehending the whole 
ii. being put in Lexiphanes's mouth, that might be out 
a- & of character. For he is known to hold the northern 
bi- I. inhabitants of our iſland in ſuch ſovereign contempt, 
at that it is much to be queſtioned whether he reckons 
of + them an order of beings ſuperior to Bears or Baboons. 
a- However Their property of two-leggedneſs can never 


114 be diſputed, and I hope many of them have ſhewn 
their Powers of Riſibility, by laughing very heartily 
| at Him, For in fact, I know not a more laughable, 
| more ridiculous object in the univerſe, than ſuch 


jon 
bly a ſolemn, ſelf-conceited, haughty, overbearing, pe- 
0 dantick old-ſchool-boy, as my Lexiphanes. 
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progreſs to ſuch a diſtance, and with ſuch ÞF 
velocity, that he could not be re-appre- FT * 
hended. The bard, conſcious that the vi- 


olence of his repercuſſions, and the im- 
petuoſity of his impaſſioned nerve, was the 
priſtine cauſe of all my complicated infe- « 


licities, and comick calamitiesÞ, has pro- 
cured me the ſurety of his two bookſellers, 
My council is Pertinax I, who being early 2 
initiated in a thouſand low ſtratagems, © 
nimble ſhifts, and fly concealments, con- 
tracted an intellectual malady which infec- 
ted his reaſon, and from blaſting the bloſ- 
ſoms of knowledge, proceeded in time to 
canker its root. At riper years, he caught 
the contagion of vanity, and diſtinguiſned 
himſelf by ſophiſms and paradoxes till his 
ideas were confuſed, his judgment emba- 
raſſed, and his intellects diſtorted. But 
growing weary of a perpetual equipoiſe of 
the mind, he preſcribed a new regimen to 
his underſtanding, and being at length re- 
covered from his argumenta} delirium, 


2 — 32 — — 


FT bis word is mightily commended for ſound, &c. i Uh 
in the Elem. of Criciciſm. + Ramb. No. 176. 
t See Pertinax's Leiter, No. 95. 
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with which he was wont to darken gaiety, 
and perplex raticionation, he now applies 
his powers with great ſedulity to the ac- 
© quirement of legiſlative ſcience. The trial 
makes its approximation with the ſilent 
celerity of time, notwithſtanding 


The laws delay, the proud man's contumely, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 


| 1 Which patient merit of the unworthy takes. 


Il had no ſooner effuſed this ejaculation 
to Hypertatus, than Miſocapelus, Herme- 
ticus, Hymeneus, Captator, Eubulus, and 
Quiſquilius“ came up and Þ conyoined us. 
lt was impollible for me not to ſuccumb i 
under the conjunct importunities of ſo 
many illuſtrious aſſociates, who all ſimul- 
is taneouſly obſecrated me to accompany 
chem inan ambulatory project to the wake- 
t fulharbinger of day dat Chelſea, and there 
of co recreate and invigorate our powers with 
to buns, convivial ale, and a ſober erratick 
e- gane at ſkittles. . At length I adhibited 


Characters or correſpondents of our Author in 
the Rambler, 


+ Elements of Criticiſm. t Robertſon. 
5 In Engliſh the ſign of the Cock. | 
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my conſent, though, with an extremity of | 0 
reluctance, owing to the implacability of Þ 


the pain of my fundamental excoriations, 


which were ſo highly exaſperated by the 


adheſions of my everlaſting thickſets, 
that deſpair graſped my agonizing boſom, 
and I dreaded their termination in a fiſtula. 
But the pleaſing powers“ and grateful 
honours of their converſation, and above 
all, converting my thoughts to the ambi- 
tion of aërial crowns, 

And ſuperlunary lelicities I, 
obtunded the acrimony of my dolorous 
ſituation. 

Miſocapelus f had paſſed his official 
ſtate behind the counter of a haberdaſher; 
he had applied all his powers to the know- 
ledge of his trade, fo that he quickly be- 
came a critick in ſmall wares, and a ſkilful 
contriver of new mixtures of colorifick va- 
riety. In the fourth year of his officinal- 
ſhip he paid a vilit to his rural friends, 
where he expected to be conſulted as 4 
maſter of ſumptuary knowledge, and oracle 
* Akenſide. t Night Thoughts, 


+ See Miſocapelus's Letter, No. 116, 123. | 
| 0 
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= of the mode. But, unhappily, a colonel 
of the guards, with a careleſs gaiety and un- 
ceremonious civility.z and a ſtudent of the 

Temple, with leſs attraction of mein, but 
greater powers of elocution, ſo abſtracted 
; all his auditors while he was exhauſting his 
= deſcriptive powers in a minute repreſen- 
| tation of a lord mayor's triumphal ſolem- 


* nity, that thenceforth he could exhibit no 
other proofs of his exiſtence, than naming 
the toaſt in his turn. After the death of 


his elder brother, who died of drunken joy, 
he commenced gentleman, but with great 
F infelicity of attempt. For with a double 
quantity of lace on his coat, a forbidding 
© frown, a ſmile of condeſcenſion, a ſlight 
> lalutation, an abrupt departure, and a ver- 
tiginous motion on his hee] with much le- 
vity and ſprightlineſs, he has not attained 
his reſolution of dazzling intimacy to a 
fitter diſtance, or inhibiting its approaches 
„ Þ vith its uſual phraſes of benevolence. He 
a has had ſucceſſive circumrotations through 
le the characters of Squire, Critick, Game- 
ſter, and Foxhunter, but has at laſt dege- 
nerated into that of a Taylor; in which 


capacity 
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capacity he has been recommended to alt 
her numerous circle of acquaintance, by [RF 
the miſchievous generoſity of Ferocula, “ 
whom he once aſſiſted, in the preſence of 
hundreds, in an altercation for fix-pence {© 
with an hackney coachman. FE 

* * Hymenzus, a curious indagator + | © 
into feminine ſecrets, had long been an ö N 
unſucceſsful hy meneal ſolicitor, and ſeem- I © 
ed 10 lie under the penal ſeverity of being 
doon ed to frozen celibacy, and of beinge |" 


cluded by an irreverſible decree from all [1 
hopes of connubial felicity. He breathed % 
out the ſighs of his firſt affection at the feet 
of the gay, the ſparkling, the vivacious | © 
Ferocula, for he looked with veneration ” 
on her readineſs of expedients, conterapt | 1 
of difficulty, aſſurance of addreſs, and 
promptitude of reply 1. He paid his ſub- 
ſequentaddreſſes to the deep- read Miſothea, 1“ 
the inexorable enemy of ignorant pertneſs | 1 
and puerile levity, who ſcarcely conde- | * 
ſcended to infuſe tea but for the linguiſt, © 


For the hard words and Lexiphanick beautic: 
of this paragraph, conſult the letters ſigned Hyme- 
nzus and Tranquilla, in the Rambler, | 
+ Night Thoughts. A Quaternion. . 
. the 
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© the geometrician, the aſtronomer, or the | i 
poet. She was only to be gained by the 6 
ſcholar who could overpower her by diſ- C 
J putation. Amidſt the fondeſt ardours of * 
courtſhip ſhe would call for a definition, 1 
and contemned every argument for fixing 
mne day of his felicity, that could not be 
© reduced to regular ſyllogiſtical argumen- 
ation. Thirdly, he folicited connubial 
conjunction with the calm, the-prudent, 
the oeconomical Sophronia, but ſurely it 
might be forgiven him if he forgot the 
© decency of common forms, when from an 
© exceſs of her oxconomucal ſolicitudes * ſhe 
© diſcharged her maid Phillida for breaking 
© ix teeth of an ivory comb, which had coſt 
© her three half crowns. Soon after, an in- 
0 vitation to ſup with one of his buſy hy- 
. meneal ſolicitors, made him, by a con- 
certed chance, acquainted with Camilla, 
He could not ſuppreſs ſome rapturcs of 
» © admiration and flutters of deſire, and was 
. eaſily perſuaded to make nearer approxi- 


mations. But he found that ſhe made ſuch 


TW. 


| * Rambler, No, 162. 


gene- 


— of 
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generous advances to the vergesof virility, 

that he thought not his quiet and honour 

to be entruſted to ſuch audacious virtue, * 

which could not but be fugacious f, as it 

was hourly courting danger, and ſolicit- 
ing aſſault. His next miſtreſs was the 
nicely tricked Nitella, but he was diſguſted 
at the ſuperſtitious regularity of her apart- 
ments, the occaſionality and ambitiouſneſs 
of her dreſs, and want of familiarization 
to her own ornaments. And now his evil 
deſtiny conducted him to a Charybdis, 
whoſe moderate deſires for ſeals and ſnuft- 
boxes, riſing by degrees to a rapacity for 
gold and diamonds, effectuated a ſuperad- 
dition of one more, to ſix and forty fruſ- 
traneous hymeneal ſolicitors. Laſtly, Im- 
peria took poſſeſſion of his heart, but kept 
it not long. He left her to grow wiſe at 
| leiſure, or continue in errour at her own 
expence. Thus he had hitherto paſſed his 
life in frozen celibacy. His friends indeed 
told him, that he dreſſed up an ideal 
charmer in all the radiance of perfection, 
and then entered the world to gaze for a 
ſimilar excellency in corporeal beauty. 
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But ſurely it was not madneſs to hope for 

ſome terreſtrial lady unſtained. At laft, 
& through the intervention of the Rambler 
and without any danger of malignant faſ- 
cination, or multiplying ſtipulations, he 
vas coalited * in a connubial conjunction 
vich Tranquilla, whoſe ears had been 
made delicate by riot of adulation , who 
had danced the round of gaiety amidſt the 
murmurs of envy and gratulations of ap- 
: | plauſe, been attended from pleaſure to 
| pleaſure by. the ſuperciliouſneſs of gran- 
| deur, the levity of ſprightlineſs, and 
the glitter of vanity f, and ſzen her re- 
- gard ſolicited by the obſequiouſneſs of gal- 
i- lantry, the gaiety of wit, and timidity of | 
n- love d. Their proſpects were ſuch, that 
pt they ſpread themſelves into the boundleſs 
at ¶ regions of eternity. But they were doom- 
VN ö ed to give one inſtance more of the uncer- 
nis tainty of human diſcernment, and tlie fra- 
ed Weility of connubial hopes of felicity. The 
extreme delicacy of Tranquilla had been 
lomewhat offended ata warty excreſcence. 
lon the tip of Hymenæus's little finger; 


[7s 
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* Hume's Hiſtory. + Ramb, No. 119. 
| Ramb. No. 145. $ A double Triad, 
75 | 
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and that of Hymenzus in totality diſguſted 
at a (mall mole obumbrated with a ceru- 
lean exuberance of capillary honours on 
the inſide of Tranquilla's femoral regions 
a little above the dexter genuflexion. They 
now became diſſocial, and their children 
were foris-familiated. And Hymenæus 
unable to reprefs the accumulated invige- 
ration of his powers, has grown enam- 
oured of the generick habit and inter 
dicted happineſs of incidental repercuſſions, 
in the ſelection of which he is determined 
by the vibratiuncles and armature of Her- 
meticus's artificial magnets. . 

* Hermeticus has for a long time applied 5 1 
his corporeal and mental powers to the 
wonders every day produced by the pokers 
of magnetiſm and wheels of electricity. 


MEE 4s EL 


— 


„ 
He has fallen eleven times ſpeechleſs with N : 
electrical ſhocks, he has twice diſlocated . 
his limbs, and once fractured his ſkull in 
eſſay ing to fly, and four times endanger- ; f 
ed his life by ſubmitting to the transfuſion fl 
of blood. But he has now entered into a | 
zealous competition for magnetical fame. : 
* Elements of Criticiſm. b 


Owing 
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| KT Owing to a hint of the Rabbi Abraham 
ben Hannaſe, he has diſcovered a method 
of detecting connubial wickedneſs, and pre- 
ſerying the connubial compact from viola- 
tion. It is an armature of a particular 
metallick compoſition, which concentrates 
che virtue, and determines the agency of 

# magnets, to diſcover, by the nature and 
I quality of their reciprocating vibratiuncles n 
all the different modifications wherein 
| breaches of connubial fidelity and the laws 
of chaſtity had been conſummated. 
Eubulus is now labouring in the wheel 
of anxious dependance. His uncle, who 
© ſupplied him with exuberance of money, 

and maintained him in pecuniary impu- 
dence that he might learn to become his 

= # dignity when he ſhould be made Lord 
| Chancellor, which he often lamented that - 
| the increaſe of his imbecillities and decre- 
pitude was very likely to preclude him 
from ſeeing, had frequently harraſſed him 
with monitory letters. But Eubulus at 
| laſt reſolved to teach young men in what 
manner grey-bearded inſolence ought to 
be treated. He therefore, one evening, 
» 
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took his pen in hand, and after having 
rouſed his powers to a due ſtate of anima- 
tion with a catch, wrote a general anſwer 
to all his monitions with ſuch vivacity of 
turn, ſuch elegancy of irony, and ſuch aſ- 
perity of ſarcaſm, that he convulſeda large 
company with univerſal laughter, kindled 
up an undiſtinguiſhed blaze of meriment, 
raiſedan unintermitted ſtream of jocularity, 
diſturbed the whole neighbourhood with 
vociferations of applauſe, and five days 
aſterwards was anſwered, that he muſt be 
content to hve upon his own eſtate. | 
{+ Captator had anunreſiſting ſuppleneſs 
of temper, and an inſatiable cupidity for 
riches, yet he never felt the ſtimulations of 
curioſity, nor ardour of adventure. There- 
fore, when the ſailor propoſed a voyage, 
he fell fick under his mother's direction, 
who employed ſuch ſuperfiuity of artifice, 
that ſhe was with difficulty perſuaded not 
to endanger her health with nocturnal at- 
tendance. This deceit was diſcovered to 
the ſailor by his mother's handmaid, when 
he made her amorous advances, and ſoli- 
cited her with hymeneal ſtipulations. The 
| 5 Squire 
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Squire was likewiſe diſguſted, and he now 

depends ſolely on the chambermaid ; and 

if the old woman ſhould likewiſe at laſt 
W deceive him, is in danger at once of beg- 
gary and ignorance. 
© Quiqquilius has brougit 1 inconvenien- 
cies on himſelf by an unextinguiſhable ar- 
dour of curioſity, and an unremitted per- 
ſeverance in the acquiſition of the produc- 
tions of art and nature. Yet he does not 
viſh to ſtimulate the envy of unſucceſsful 
collectors by too pompous a diſplay of his 
ſcientifick wealth. Theſe accumulations 
have not been made without ſome diminu- 
© tion of his fortune; he has transferred his 
money from the ſunds to his cloſet, and 
has at laſt morgaged his land, to purchaſe 
thirty medals which he could never find 


', _ 
' I before. For curioſity trafficking with ava- 
n, Wm... | 

. rice, the wealth of India had not been 
= | enough. The cruelty of his creditors has 


made an expilation of his repoſitory, and 
. he will be conſtrained to diſſeminate, by a 
| rapid ſale, what the labour of an age will 
not re- collect and re-aſlemble. He has 
made me a preſent of two vials, in one of 
D 2 which 
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which 1s dew bruſhed from a Banana, in 


the gardens of Iſpahan; in the other brine, 

that once vertiginated in the Pacifick 

Ocean, for which he deſires no other re- 

compence, than that I ſhould recommend 
his catalogue to the publick. 

* Such were my convivial affociates *; 
and while we continued our viatorial pro- 
greſſion through the royal perambulations, 
we fortuitouſly occurred that eeleſtial me- 
Gitant Mr. James Hervey, in whom exu- 
terance of magnanimous ſentiment and 
ebullition of genius f are ſo ſignally con- 
ſtellated. Our occurrence was near the 
gate heretofore denominated from a noble- 
man on whoſe productions there is no 
ſtamp of genius J, but which are in reality 

* For theſe four charaQers, ſee Ramb. No. 199. 
26, 198, 82 + Ramb. No. 1 29. 

t Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. This is the 
character given by Warton, in his Eſſay on Pope, 
of that Nobleman's writings I own that Lexipha- 
nes does not in ſo many Words, call wem pages ot 
Tranity. He applies that expreſſion to Walih. But 
he does what is equivalent. He ſays, in his Idler, 
I think, poſterity will wonder how ſuch men as Shet- 
held and Lanſdowne ever came to have any reputa- 
tion. What muſt poſterity think of the preſent age, 


in which this dogmatical pedant has obtained ſo 
great a reputation ! 


: pages 
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pages of inanity. But it is now, with 
greater propriety of appellation, dignified 
from our moſt amiable ſovereign's tranſ- 
cendental conſort. Without pre- ſuppoſing 
impoſſibilities of anticipating fruſtration, 
we ſolicited his company with the ſonorous* 
periods of reſpectful profeſſion, that while 
we ſhould bediſporting with the bowl and 
pins, he might be agglomerating medita- 


tions on the penſile ſpiky pods of the bloom- 


ing raligioſos of the gardens ; but he tranſ- 
mitted us a declinatute in the monoſy llable 
of coldneſs, for he was going to effuſe the 
ſair creation f of his pray ing powers at 
the bed-ſide of a penitential nymph in 
Lewkener's lane. However, he gave us 
a promiſſory note he would ſubjoin a deſ- 
cant on the creation J. 

At length we arrived at the place of 
our original deſtination, without any in- 
tercepting d interruption; only Hymenæus 
and Hermeticus Would have diverted into 
the fountain in the Five Fields, in order to 


* Ramb. No. 194. 
+ Pleaſ. of Imay. B. 2. l. 38. | 
4 Hervey's Meditations. & Raffi elas. 
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try ſome magnetical experiments on an 
ambulatory nymph, who ſeemed perpetu- 
ally ſuſceptible of occaſional delight. But 
they were reſtrained, as well by the unex- 
pected appearance of Tranquilla, who juſt 
then tollutated along in a rotatory vehicle, 
as by the unanimous ſimultaneity of our 
prohibitory ſupplications. On our ingreſs 
into the ſcene of ſkittleary contention, we 
expedited ambaſſadors with plenary powers 
to procure us buttered buns, charming 
Cheſhire cheeſe, tart tit-bit tartlets, rare 
Tipe radiſhes, and recent rolls“; we en- 
| hanced our reciprocal felicity by quaſling 
convivial Burton; and we diſported with 
the bowl and pins. At laſt, after various 
viciſſitudes and revolutions of a vehement 
contention, and ardent competition for ſkit- 
tleary reputation, the totality of the reckon- 
ing devolvedupon Quiſquilius. Quiſquilius, 


* Alliteration ; a figure Lexiphanes ſeems to be 
ſometimes very fond of, though I do not fay he has 
ever carried it to that exceſs of affectation, in which 
it is found in the paſſage referred to, or in the fore- 
going ſavory ſbeeps-heads, prime pigs pettytoes, and 
flump plumb-pudding ; but I thought it not amiſs, to 
give into the Caricatura a little now and then, 2 


thing 1 have ſeldom had occaſion of doing. 
1 ä being 


— 
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being devoid of pecuniary ſtores, offered to 
depoſite as a mode of hypothecal ſecurity, 
the ſtings of four waſps, that had been 
taken torpid in their winter quarters. 
But the landlord rejected the proffer with 
an indignant ſneer of pecuniary impudencèe. 


3 Quiſquilius vainly alleged, with all the 


powersof deprecating rhetorical perſuaſion, 


= that the waſps from whom the ſtings had 


been extracted, coſt him the annual rent 
of the farm where they had been caught, 
when under the influence of frigarifick 


torpor. The unfeeling governor of the 


caravanſeray replied not, but with a trite 
ſaying of proverbial vulgariſm ; A fool 
and his money are ſoon parted. At laſt, 
after a tedious altercation, Miſocapelus, 
inſtigated by the ramifications of private 
friendſhip, diſburſed the ſymbol. 

When now we had with ſome difficul- 


ty eflectuated a relinquiſhment of this dig- 


nified ſcene of ſkittleary contention, a duſky 
and cerulean dark neſs had began to obum- 
brate the ſuperficies of the conſtellated re- 
gions, and to diminiſh the horizon of our 
proſpects. We ambulated homeward, aid- 

| 1 ed 
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ed by the declining coruſcations of a cre- 
puſcular glimmering. In our viatorial pro- 
greſſion, we were now oppoſite the Porto- 


bello, where latrocinary Homicides wont 
to lurk, and make incurſions on unſuſpec- 
ting way-farers, and comminutions of their 
purſes and lives. Terrification ſeized rne 
from the drearineſs of the ſcene, and the 
reflection that the ghoſts of the murdered 
might now be hovering round the fatal 
places where their terreſtrial exiſtences had 
been comminuted. Eubulus, that infidel 
and inſolent contemner of grey-bearded 
wiſdom, obſerving the tremulous commo- 
tion of my nerves, and entertaining a a 
conjeQtural glimpſe of my mental ſitua- 
tion, apprehended me by the fleeve, vo- 
ciferating with all the ſemblance of terror: 
Behold an apparition, the ghoſt of a mur- 
dered traveller! I adverted my luminaries 
directly forward, and gazedan object ſeem- 
ingly of immenſe magnitude, and arrayed 
in a veſture of ſhining radiance.” I ſuffer- 
ed a reduplication of horrifick terrors, and 
again Eubulus exchimed ; "Tis FANNY ! 
tis Miſs FANNY herſelf, the very iden- 

tical 


— 
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tical ghoſt of Cock-lane! ſhe is come to 
puniſh and terrify a ſceptical uribeheving 
world. Heareſt thou not, her percuſſions 
of negation, her repercuſſions of affirma- 
tion, and her ſcalpations of indignation *! 

* Succumbing now under an accumula- 
tion of horrors, actuated as if I had been 
a meer involuntary mechaniſt, and having 
interjected a circumſtantial pauſe , Ithus 
ejaculated. 4 
Angels and miniſters of grace defend us ! 

Be thou a ſpirit of health ! or goblin damn'd ! 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaſts from hell ! 
Bethy inents wicked or charitable ! | 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape | 
That I will ſpeak to thee ! I'Il call thee FANNY ! 
Maid! miſtreſs ! injur'd fair! what may this mean 
That thou dead coarſe again, in winding ſheet, 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſe crepuſcular. 

It feems, that in the language of the famous 
Cock-lane Ghoſt, a ſingle knock ſigaified Mo, a 
double one Yes, and ſcratching imported di/pleaſure. 
"Tis pity Miſs Fanny fo ſoon diſcontinued her viſits 
to this world, otherwiſe it may be preſumed, Lexi- 
phanes, who, tis ſaid, was a very diligent and at- 
tentive ſcholar, would have become as great an adept 
in the dialect of Ghoſts, as Homer was in that of the 
Gods, or as he himſelf in his own mother tongue. 
It might, in time, have furniſhed our great Lexi co- 
grapher with materials for a dictionary of the Lan- 
guage of Spirits. | 


+ Elemeats of Criticiſm. 3 
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Making it hideous ; and us FOOLS of NATURE 
So horribly to ſhake our diſpoſitions 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls, 
Wherefore, what may this mean ? 


“ Whilſt thus ejaculating, Hypertatus 
with that magnanimity of ſentiment, that 
undauntedneſs of reſolution, and that intre- 
pidity of courage, derived from his habita- 
tion in the elevated regions of a garret, 
approached the place where the apparition 
ſeemed to lie, fixed in torpid immobility. 
But at his approximation it ſtarted like a 
guilty thing, and ran vagiſſating along the 
champain, as if it had been the youthful 
maſculine offspring of a Tauro-vaccineal 
conjunction. | | BE 

At this unexpected exhibition, my fel- 
lowcompotators were totallyconvulſed with 
univerſal laughter ; and even Hypertatus 
himſelf, my moſt amicable convivial aſſo- 
ciate, could not altogether repreſs the in- 
ſtantaneous motions of merriment *. As 
for myſelf, I reprehended Eubulus, with 
the ſonorous vociferations of anger, and 
told him that the precipitation of his inex- 

perience ought to be ſhackled by a proper 

* Ramb. No. 176. 1 


timidity ; 
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timidity Þ; and that though he had anſwer 
ed his uncle's monitory letters with ſuch vi- 
W vacity of turn, ſu-h elegancy of irony, and 
ſuch aſperity of ſarcaſm, that he had left 
| him henceforth to live upon his own eſtate; 
and that though he had retorted the irony 
of his patron Hilarius, equally renowned 
for the extent of his knowledge, the ele- 
gance of his diction, and the acuteneſs of 
his wit with ſuch ſpirit, that he ſoon 
convinced him his purpoſe was not to en- 
courage a rival, but to foſter a paraſite *; _ 
I told him, I ſay, that he ſhould not with 
impunity derogate from my dictatorial im- 
| portance, remuneratory honours, and ac- 
cumulations of preparatory knowledge, 
with the pertneſs of puerility, the levity of 
contempt, and the deriſion of ridicule. 
Eubulus, though he could hardly articu- 
late for a ſuffocation of riſibility, declared 
- with profound ſacrimental obteſtations, 
$ that he had himſelf laboured under ſimilar 
1 powers of deception. I beheved him 
d not, and threatened to. convict him of the 
[ 


I Ramb. No. 159. Ram. No. 26, 27. 
| tortuoſity 
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tortuoſity of his imaginary rectitude by 
manuallſyllogiſms, fiſtical applications, and 
baculinary argumentation. _ 

„But Hypertatus recalled us from ex- 
centricity *, and by an extemporaneous 
ſprightlineſs, a happy interruption, and an- 
tidotal intervention, repreſſed our animoſi 
ty, compoſed our differences, and reſtored 
our hilarity. He lured and rouzed us 
from a vivacious loquacity, a torpid riſibi- 
lity, and languiſhment of inattention 7, by 
effuſing, in a ſtrain of peculiar eloquence, 

an elaborate diſſertation on the multiplicity 
of buſineſs, aftoniſhing intellectual powers, 
and accelerated train of perceptions I in 
the mind of the dwarfiſh drawer, Mr. John | 
Coan. It is not to be conceived, faid he, 
what length a habit of activity in affairs 
will carry ſome men. Let a ſtranger, or 
let any perſon to whom the ſight is not 


 * Ratnb. No. 151. + Ramb. No. 1 24. 
t The rhapſody drawing now near a cloſe, I have 
exhauſted all my powers, in bringing together, in this 
and the two 'foregoing paragraphs, a ſtring of Mr. 
's favourite figures of ſpeech, namely, of 
ſenſeleſs unmeaning Triads, all in the true Lexipha- 
nick taſte, and moſt of em really to be found in his 
Rawblers. 


familiar, 
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familiar, attend the drawer at the Cock, 
through, the labours but of one day, dur- 
ing afeaſon of ſkittle-playing : How great 
will be his aſtoniſhment ! What multipli- 
city of in-and-out-of-door-buſineſs, what 
profound attention, and what elaborate 
application to matters of Beer-drawing ! 
The train of perceptions muſt, in this great 


8 diminutive, be accelerated far beyond the 
common courſe of nature. Yet no con- 
fuſion nor hurry , but in every reckoning 
the greateſt juſtneſs and accuracy. Such 
is the force of habit! How happy is man 
to have the command of a principle of 
action, that can clevate him fo far above 
the ordinary condition of hutnanity *! 


« On 


This rant of Hypertatus, only reading Chancel- 


8 lor of Great Britain, for Drawer at the Cock, law-buft- 
| ne/s, for in- and. out- of. doar-bufineſs, ſeſſion of Parliament, 
for ſeaſon of Skittle-playing, and government, for beer- 
| drawing, is almoſt word for word a rant in the 
Elements of Criticiſm, in praiſe of a late Chancellor. 
The original was compoſed, as the margin informs 
us, in 1753, the parody in 1763. The reader may 


conſult what the ſame author ſays a few pages after- 


wards, about ridicule and parodies, He juftly ob- 
| ſerves, that a parody may be ſueceſsſully uſed either 


when it does or does not ridicule the original paſſage 
it refers to, The foregoing is a parody of the — 
| Ort, 
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“On our ingreding the royal walks we 
became diſſocial and diſparted. Miſoca- 
pelus, Captator, Eubulus, and Quiſqui- 
lus properated before, with a rapid oſci- 
tancy. The Squire to his firſt floor, the 


fort. For, as it happens, the thoughts, ſuch as they 
are, may be applied with the ſame truth and pro- 
priety to either perſonage, whether the Chancellor 
or the Drawer, provided they be alike expert in their 
reſpective occupations. And it likewiſe affordeth 
us a very apt and happy inftance to ſhew how much 
ridicule is the teſt of truth and juſtneſs of thought; 
which by the bye this very ingenious writer proveth 
in the chapter referred to, and in a clearer and con- 
ciſer manner than I remember to have met with. 
The reaſon is what follows. Lord K — confines 
the praiſes of a very great man, I believe, to qualities, 
ſuch as mere habits, a quick ſucceſſion of perceptions, 
and tranſition from one ſort of buſineſs to another, 
qualities that are common and in equal or greater 
5 amongſt the loweſt vulgar, and employed 

y them in the meaneſt and moſt inſignificant pur- 
ſuits. Whereas had he celebrated him for the diff- 
culty and importance of his acquirements, his in- 
flexible integrity and unceaſing la bours in the ſervice 
of his comnery and in the duties. of his high and ex- 
alted office, I think in that caſe the keeneft and mot 
licentious ridicule might be ſafely ſet at defiance, 
een e however there were no quaint affected or 
Lexiphanick expreſſions, ſuch as the retarded or ac- 
celerated train of Perceptions, &c. This refleQian ap- 
pears to me fo obvious, I wonder it eſcaped the 
author, eſpecially one who hath ſhewn ſuch depth of 
thought and admirable penetration in unfolding the 
moſt intricate turning and windings of the human 


| heart, underſtanding and conſtitution. | 
e 1 reſt 
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reſt to their garrets. I lingered behind, 
8 detained by my fundamental malady. Hy- 
menus, Hermeticus, and Hypertatus pre- 
# ſerved a ſimilar pace, curious to gaze the 
venalcharms of ambling nymphs.- Amidft 
the various conflux of ſuch peripateticks, 
Hymenzus had a fortuitous occurrence 
with Miſella. He accofted the. wander- 
ing fair, he ſimulated * a paſſion for her, 
and invited her to Haddock's. Hymenzus, 
Hermeticus and Miſella, entered boldly at 
the ever open-gate. But Hypertatus and 
myſelf obſerved ſome very reſpectable 
bookſellers engaged in an ambulatory pro- 
ject under the piazza's vault. Thoſe wor- 
thies, who, according to a dignified author 
of ſignal celebrity for critical and paradox- 
ical powers f, are even in this enlightened 
age, neither the worſt judges nor the leaſt 
rewarders of literary merit 4, had engaged 
Hypertatus, with vehement injunctions of 


p- * The World. This is, perhaps, the only Lexi- 
the W phanick word in the elegant papers that go by that 
of name F | 
the + See W 


t Witneſs the high price given for Paradiſe Loft. 
| haſte, 


n's preface to his edition of Shake- 
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haſte to write a full and candid confuta- 
tion of all the falſe reaſonings, abſurd miſ- 
repreſentations of facts, and infidious in- 
ſinuations, contained in the laſt political 
pamphlet, which, if we may truſt the ve- 
racity of fame, was his own production; 
and they had me likewiſe under terms of 
ſtrict obligation, to compoſe a perpetual 
commentary on the immortal productions 
of the divine Shakeſpear * ; therefore, 
fearful of their colliſion, and eluſive of 
their gaze, by a low ſtratagem, nimble 
ſhifr, and ſly concealment, we made our 
entry at the poſtern gate in Hart-ſtreet. 
We conjoined our aſſociates in an apart- 
ment whence all the evils of life ſeemed 
extracted and excluded, and we heard the 
dance of feſtivity, and the ſong of mirth. 
While we were evacuating a goblet of 
mantling arrack, Hermeticus made a mag- 
netical experiment on Miſella, which, 
though it was performed with a magnet of 


* When this was written, Mr. ] edition of 
Shakeſpear was only in expectancy. It hath ſince 
been publiſhed, and even in the judgment of the 
public, fo much prejudiced in his favour, has ſully 
verified the Proverb, Parturiunt montes. 


the 
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the moſt ſluggiſh and inert ſpecies, during 
the laſt diurnal circumrotation, ſhe had re- 
ciprocated civilities with four and twenty 
different aſcenſors. Miſella retired to an 
& adjoining apartment, whither Hymenzus 
oon followed her. But in the mean time 
he deſcanted very philoſophically, and ef- 
8 fuſed many ſage reflections on the fugaci- 
| ouſneſs of connubial felicity, and inſtabi- 
| lity of human enjoyments. On making 
his exit, he appropriated to me the follow- 
ing lines, out of Young's divine poem, 
the Night Thoughts. 
| Come, my ambitious, letus mount together, 
To mount the Rambler never can refuſe. 


* After a ſhort delay, ſome incidental oc- 
currencesafforded me a conjectural glimpſe 
that Hymenzus was aſcending in the ab- 
ruptneſs of extacy*. Sympathy affected me 
with ſimilarity of ſenſations and uniſonal 
vibrations of mind. My own aſcenſionary 
powers, which erſt were relaxed with numb- 
neſs, congealed with frigorifick torpor, and 
debilitated with the conſequential languor 


* Ramb. No. 117. 
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of an ardent contention and zealous com- 
petition for ſkittleary fame, received a tem- 
porary influx of ſympathetical, momentary 
invigoration. The drowſineſs of heſitation* 
being thus wakened into reſolve, I diſ- 
patched an expert and ſkilful plenipotenti- 
ary in queſt of one of thoſe nymphs who 
enjoy a perpetual ſuſceptibility of occaſional 
pleaſure. Hypertatus undertook the cure 
of my intellectual malady. Helaid before me 
the tortuoſities of imaginary rectitude, the 


complications of ſimplicity, and aſperities 


of ſmoothneſs; he repreſented, that the 
ſofteſt bloom of roſeate virginity repells 
the eye with excreſcences and diſcolora- 
tions; he attempted to awaken the powers 
of diſlike, raiſe an artificial faſtidiouſneſs 
at the coarſeneſs of vulgar felicity, and 
fill my imagination with phantoms of tur- 
pitude, naked ſkeletons of delight, pains 
of pleaſure, and deformities of beauty f. 
But he had not the addreſs to adminiſter, 
nor did he know with what vehicles to dii- 


guiſe the catharticks of the ſoul. At laſt 


Idler. f For this ſentence, ſee Ram. No. 112. 


the 
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the ambaſſador of love returned introducing 
perdita. Hypertatus continued ſtill to har- 
raſs me with monitory injunctions, and 
deter me with prohibitory ſanctions ; but 
| gazing the meretricial preſence, whoſe 
& charms would rouſe the old to ſenſibility, 
and ſubdue the rigorous to ſoftneſs, I be- 
gan to entertain a conjectural glimpſe, 
that Hy pertatus waggpractifiag arts of ſup- 
plantation and d=traction, and that he was 
inſtigated by the corroſio ns of envy to 
poiſon the banquet Which he could not 
taſte, and to blaſt the harveſt which he 
had no right to reap. Therefore, that he 
| might not intercept the regular maturation 
ef my ſchemes, I ſhook off the drowſy 
| equilibrations of undetermined councils *, 
| and carried Perdita to a private apartment. 
And now ye, who liſten with credulity 
to the whiſpers of fancy, and purſue with 
| eagerneſs the phantoms of hope, who ex- 
pect that age will perform the promiſes of 
| youth, and that the deficiencies of the pre- 
ſent day will be ſupplied by the morrow ; 


" * Ramb. No. 111. 


attend 
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attend to the hiſtory of the AUTHOR of 
Raſſelas, prince of Aby flinia T 

* As ſoon as the neceſſary preliminary ar- 
ticles for an amicable congreſs were finally 
adjuſted to the mutual ſatisfaction of the 
contracting parties, Perdita eagerly co- 
operated to ripen barren volition mto ef- 
ficacy and power I. But alas! ſuch help- 
leſs deſtitution, fuch@htſmal inanity, fuch 
gloomy privation, ſuch impotent deſire! 
the faculties of anticipation ſlumbered in 
deſpondency, but the powers of pleaſure 
mutinied not for employment ; and vain 
were all her faſcinating charms, and equal- 
ly vain all my artificial ſtimulations to ef- 
fectuate a proper and adequate reciproca- F 
tion of civilities. For the orbicular repo- t 
ſitories of my powers, and teſtimonials of pc 
my majeſtick forms : | 


CRITICE. 
Have done, Mr. I n, for God's 
ſake have done. We have had enough of 
aſcending and reciting. Beſides, I gueſs 


+ Raſſelas, Vol. 1. p. 1. 4 Ramb, No. 116. 
5 Ramb. No. 133. | 
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What follows is neither fit for you to read 
nor me to hear. This, however, is not all 
I find fault with. Where the D—1! have 
you, collected all this traſh of hard words? 
from what magazine or repolitory have you 
raked together theſe perverſe terms and 
abſurd phraſes, wherewith you have beſpat- 
tered me, who never did you any wrong, 
at ſo unmerciful a rate? Some, I lee, are 
of your own invention; for others you muſt 
Shave ranſacked the old muſty volumes of 
ſormer times, juſtly diſregarded when firſt 
ritten, and nowdeſervedly forgotten. The 

reſt I perceive you have gleaned up, with 
: infinite pains, from Greek and Latin, from 
ſcholaſtick writers, and books on the ab- 
ſtruſe ſciences. And you think you have 
done a mighty pretty feat, that you have 
performed an eminent ſervice to learning, 
Iyhen you have wriggled in over head and 
ſhoulders, a new-faſhioned long-tailed word, 
What in your own phraſe would call a ver- 
Inicular word, or a dark term of art, with- 
but conſidering whether it be proper to the 
ſubject, ſuited to the capacity of your read- 
, fs, or indeed whether it be an Engliſh 
word 


word or not. You are the unfitteſt perſon 
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of any I know for what you have under- Ma 
taken, to compile a dictionary. Though 
tis indeed no wonder you ſhould be em- Mie 
ployed by bookſellers in ſuch a work. Jus 

B-ſides, you are wholly ignorant of what di 
is the main part, and makes the chiefeſt N 
excellence of ſtile; I mean the choice «f 
words. For no where have you erred ſo 
groſsly as in your Ramblers, notwithſtand- W 
ing you have ſuch admirable models be- Ml; 
fore you, in the writings of Steele and Ad- ar 
diſon, whom you have been fo impudent Nhe 
as to call your great predeceſſors. What * 
would they ſay, were they to riſe from the Hin 
dead! what opinion do you think they ee; 
would entertain of the preſent age, that can 
tamely bear ſuch a compariſon !_ 

I have heard your ſkill in lexicography 
to be highly extolled : But cannot imagine 
what you would underſtand by it. I am 
aſſured you know nothing of the true ſpirit 
of the Englith tongue, which delights in 
words of one, two, or at moſt of three yl- 
lables derived from the old Saxon ſtock; 
and doth not willingly admit any Latun 

words 
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W words whatever, at leaſt in the common 
Wſtile, unleſs they come to us through the 
channel of the French, and have been long, 
if Imay ſo expreſs myſelf, denizons among 
: us. But you, without any diſcernment or 
diſtinction, have huddled in all the Latin 
þ words you. could ſcrape together, to which 
Hou could by any means affix an Engliſh 
termination. 

# You really ſcem to me poſſeſſed with a 


Wancholy. And that windy vapour, or ra- 
ther watery humour which puffs you up, 
End makes you look fo round and fair, is, 
bn truth, the worſt ſymtom of your diſ- 
temper. Tis not impoſſible you may have 
many admirers in the preſent times, who 
bre either ignorant of your calamity, or 


ö ught I know, ſome may give you the 
name of the excellent Rambler, and may 
din you in calling the productions of thoſe 
" Wncomparable wits, Sheffield and Lanſdown, 
ages of inanity, one of your dm ex- 
crable Latin terms, and another of thoſe 
pumberleſs evils with. which you have ſo 


E peſtered 


| ort of madneſs. Tis in my opinion a me- 


Equally ſmitten with the ſame diſeaſe. For 
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peſtered me for this hour paſt. But trut | 


me, theſe muſt be pedants like yourſelves. 
Beſides, their applauſe cannot be difinter- 


eſted. They either look for return, or 
praiſe their own reſemblance in you. A 


men of good taſte and judgment, take my 


word on't, laugh at you, pity you, and 


hold your writings on the ſcore of their 


ſolemn and affected foppery in. high con- 
tempt. 


Truly, Mr. J n, you appear to me 


a very unhappy. perſon, who have not one 


real ſriend in ſo large a city, and among { 
numerous an acquaintance, not one, who. 
in the courſe of ſo many years, has had the 
honeſty to inform youof the dangerous wa) 
you were in, or the generoſity to clear you 
of that monſtrous gathering of impure traſh 
which will certainly burſt you aſunder one 
time or other. On the contrary, it ſeems 
from your vanity and ſelf-ſufficience, they 
have flattered you, and told you, yourwere 
in a good confirmed ſtate of health, thoug| 
you were all the while in the moſt deplor- 
able ſituation. | 
For 


b 
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For my own part, I thought at firſt to 
| have laugh'd at you ; but that torrent of 
© hard words you poured out upon me all at 
unawares, quite ſtunned and overwhelmed 
me at laſt. They made me very drunk and 
© fick, I grew giddy, and ſhould actually 
| Y have vomited, had I not interrupted you. 
Truth is, I ſhall not reckon on being my 
© own man again, till I have thrown up every 
L ſyllable I have heard from you. Would to 
L God I could ſee Dr. Monro : he has 
been buſied all his life-time, in looking 
| after crazy, crack brain d fellows like your- 
ſelf. He may poſſibly do you ſervice, 
provided your caſe lie not beyond the reach 
of medicine. 

Well, Iſee a gefitleman coming towards 
us, whom I take, by his dreſs, to be a 
| phyſician. It is not Monro. But who- 
ns ever he be, 'twill do no harm to conſult 
him. | 

e Sir, preſuming you, from your appear- 
gh ance, a phyſician, though I have not the 
0- WW honour of being known to you, I make 
bold to conſult you on the caſe of my friend 


— 


E 2 


— 


Mr. n here, who is extremely ill with 


2 


| 
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peſtered me for this hour paſt. But truft 
me, theſe muſt be pedants like yourſelves. 


Beſides, their applauſe cannot be diſinte- | 


eſted. They either look for return, or 
praiſe their own reſemblance in you. Al! 
men of good taſte and judgment, take my 
word on't, laugh at you, pity you, and 


hold your writings on the ſcore of their 


ſolemn and affected foppery in high con- 
tempt. 

Truly, Mr. ] n, you appear to me 
a very unhappy. perſon, who have not one 
real ſriend in ſo large a city, and among 


numerous an acquaintance, not one, whe, 


in the courſe of fo many years, has had the 
honeſty to inform youof the dangerous wa) 
you were in, or the generoſity to clear you 
of that monſtrous gathering of impure traſh 
which wall certainly burſt you aſunder one 
time or other. On the contrary, it ſeems 
from your vanity and ſelf-ſufficience, they 
have flattered you, and told you, you were 
in a good confirmed ſtate of health, though 
you were all the while in the moſt deplor- 
able ſituation. | 

For 
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For my own part, 1 thought at firſt to 


have laugh'd at you; but that torrent of 
| hard words you poured out upon me all at 
| : unawares, quite ſtunned and overwhelmed 
me at laſt. They made me very drunk and 
fick, I grew giddy, and ſhould actually 
have vomited, had I not interrupted you. 
Truth is, I ſhall not reckon on being my 
E own man again, till I have thrown up every 
E ſyllable I have heard from you. Would to 
God I could ſee Dr. Monro : he has 
been buſied all his life-time, in looking 
| after crazy, crack-brain'd fellows like your- 
ſelf. He may poſhbly do you ſervice, 
provided your caſe lie not beyond the reach 
of medicine. 


Well, I feea gefitleman coming towards 


us, whom I take, by his dreſs, to be a 
| phyſician. It is not Monro. But who- 
| ever he be, 'twill do no harm to conſult 
him. 


Sir, preſuming you, from your appear- 


| ance, a phyſician, though I have not the 


honour of being known to you, . I make 
bold to conſult you on the cafe of ray friend 
Mr. n here, who is extremely ill with 
E 2 
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the diſeaſeof ſtrange words. Not to mince 
the matter, but let it reſt between you and 
me, he is taken with a ſort of madneſs 
Be ſo good as to order ſomething for him, 
and I'll warrant you, if ever he recover 
his ſenſes, you ſhal! be liberally rewarded 
for your trouble. 


FIRST PHYSIC1AN. 


When ſhall the laurel and the yocal ſtring 
Reſume their honours ? when ſhall we behold 
The tuneful tongue, the Promethean hand 

Aſpire to ancient praiſe ? Alas! how faint, 

How flow the dawn of beauty and of truth 

Break the reluctant ſhades of Gothic night 

Which yet involve the nations! Long they groan'd 


Beneath the furies of rapacious force“; 
(ft 


* The reader cannot but obſerve the different 
manner in which I have treated the two Lexipha- 
neſes. Mr. Johnſon's matter and ſenſe is ſometimes 
ſo excellent, and his reflections now and then fo 
Juſt, and at the ſame time fo uncommon, that it 
hides, in ſome meaſure, the abſurdity of the ſtile 
which becomes, on that account, the more danger 
ous, I was therefore obliged to parody him, and ir 
order to ſhew his hard words and affeQation in a more 
glaring and ridiculous point of view, apply them to 
the meaneſt, the moſt ludicrous and phantaſticalob- 
jects I could well think on. But ſuch. a conduct 
was by no means neceſſary with A——de our poet! 
cal Lexiphanes. His words, and eſpecially his phraſcs, 
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Oft atthe gloomy north, with iron- ſwarms 
Tempyſtuous pouring from her frozen caves, 


Blaſted ' Italian ſhore, and ſwept the works 


- OBEY Ln n g 


Ot liberty and wiſdom down the gulph 
| | of 


are generally ſo execrable, and his meaning, where 
any can 2 out, always fo trifling ; in ſhort, 
he has imbibed ſo much of Plato's nonſenſe, but 60 
little of his gracious manner, as | think he ſomewhere 
calls ft, that I concluded bare and thoſe even {aithe 
ful quotations from him, were the very beſt ey pa- 


ſure of the ridiculouſnets and futility of his conpus 


E fon, 


The above is, in my opinion, one of the leaſt ex 


L ceptionable paſſages in his whole rhapludy. This 
is doubriagis giving him fair play, and we ſhall now 
examine it by the rules, ] will not ſay of criticiim, 
but of common ſenfe, In the firſt and third liaes, 
we have no lets than ſour enigmas or riddles, every 
| jot as hard as that of the Sphynx, though 1 don't 
iy they require an Ocdipus to c paund them. Be- 
fore a common reader can underitand them, he ruſt 
| wther be told, or recollect the ſtory of Apollo and 
| Daphne, that Apollo was the God of poctry, that 
the laurel was one of his favourite in/fgnia, and that 
$ poets uſed to be crowned with jt at publick ſolemni- 
ties, or when they rehearſed their works. By the 
veal firing, one may eafily underſtand muſick, in- 
ſtrumental only, and even in that caſe a metonymy, 
| 2 part for the whole, I confeſs myſelf ſomewhat at 
a loſs about the 7uncful tongue. Its beſt and moſt ob- 

vious meaning is poetry; but we had the Iaurel be- 


fore ; and our Britiſh Lucretius can never be guilty 


of ſuch groſs and needlels tautology. Therefore if he 


has any meaning at all, a thing however not very 
ſrequent with our author, he muſt mean vocal muſick 


E 3 or 
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Of all devouring night. As long immur'd 
In noon-tide darkneſs by the glimmering lamp, 
Each muſe and each fair ſcience pin'd away 
The fordid hours : while foul, barbarian hands 
"T heir 


or ſinging. I ſhall not pretend to determine, whether 
ancient or modern ſinging have aſpired to the greateſt 
degree of praiſe ; but this I know, that the modern: 
have been at infinitely more pain to procure good 
fingers. For I never heard that the ancients wer! 
to that exceſs of luxury and refinement in muſitk 
as to deprive the male fingers of the wirile powers, 
It had been no loſs to poetry, whatever it might 
have been to phyfick, if the Doctor's father had alpir- 
ed to modern praiſe as a finger. 

But the moſt puzzling taſk is the Promethean hand | 
if, however, we happen to recollect the old fable cl 
Prometheus, who molded a man of clay, and ſtoſe 
fire cut of heaven to animate him; we may, perhaps, 
give a ſhrewd gueſs, that fatuary is meant by it, 

Such an ordinary poet as Virgil, having occaſion 
to mention ſtatuary, contents himſelf with doing it, 
in this dull and ſimple manner, 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius 2era ; 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore yul:us, 


Which Dryden, a tranſlator, only fit for ſuch an 
author, renders in a ſtrain equally inſipid. 


Let others better mould the running maſs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs ; 
And foften into fleth a marble face. 


Yetit may be obſerved, that the fable of Prome- 


theus, being an article in the publick religion, Vir- 


chance of being underſtood. | 


Having 
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Their myſteries profan'd, unſtrung the lyre, 
And chain'd the ſoaring pinion down to earth. 


1 At laſt the Muſes roſe, and ſpurn'd their bonds, 

; And wildly warbling, ſcatter'd, as they flew, 
1 Their 
7 £ g 
| A Having thus expounded the fiddles, let us ſee 


= 


l what is next to be done. Thequeſtion is aſked, when 
d ſhall Anging and fatuary aſpire to ancient pratſe ? by 
Which he either underſtands the praiſes of antiquity, 
ot the praiſe thoſe arts obtained in the times of anti- 

quity. The firſt is downright Konſente, the laſt is 
t WW obſcurely, quaintly and affectedly expreſſed. It is 


« W allo aſked, when ſhall portry and fddling reſume their 

& honours ? Pray, did the Dector ever read that a poet 
ada fiddier {though in Homer's time the two pro- 
1 WE fellions were joined in one) were ever feated on a 


e bench like a brace of trading juſtices, and ſtiled 
„ theie honours and worfhipy F Or would he have them 
8 lonoured fo in our days 4 and have he and fignor 
Giardini, any ambiiicn o tuccecd their wortnips 
„ Welch and Fielding ? Dur, perhaps, he megas anly 
= foenguire when they {hall he Ng and 1eipeQed 
as formerly, but expreffed ia his uſual quaint 
| Lexiphanick manner. | 
* The ſtuff which follows about bean and HH, that 
in this line are dawning, and in the next cromnirg, 
though here another ambiguity ariſes, for 'tis difficult 
io fay, whether 'tis the nations that groan, or the two 
pretty little milſes, beauty and truth, that lie 
| crying and blubbering under the Furies of force, 
but 1 think the latter interpretation more agreeable 
do our author's manner; I fay, the ſtuff that follows 
| is fo abſtracted and remote from the common 


J | thoughts and expreſſions of men, that 'tis only pro- 
per for his abſurd rhapſody, and couid have place 


n where but in his own phantaſtick imagination. 
'E 4 | But 
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Their blooming wreaths. from fair Valcluſa's bower; 
To Arno's myrtle border and the ſhore 

Of ſoft Parthenope. But ſtill the rage 

Of dire ambition and gigantic pow'r, 

From public aims and from the buſy walk 

Of civil commerce, drove the bolder train 
Of penetrating ſcience to the cells, 

Where ſtudious eaſe conſumes the ſilent hour, 
In ſhadowy ſearches and unfruitful care, 

Thus from their guardians torn, the tender arts, 
Of mimic fancy ard harmonious joy, 

To prieſtly domination and the luſt 

Of lawleſs courts, their amiable toil 

For three ing!crious ages have reſign'd, 

In vain reluftant : and Torquato's tongue 
Was tun'd for flivith pæans at the throne 

Of tinſel pomp : and Raphael's magic hand 
Etfus'd its fair creation to enchant 

The fond adoring herd in Latian fanes 

To blind belief, 


% 


— 


But 'tis really waſting time and paper to criticiſe 
ſuch an author. Beſides a ſenſible reader wants 0 
criticiſm upon him, and thoſe who admire cr can 
even with patience read him, will not be the beiter 
for it. Reaſoning from any principles would by as 
much thrown away upon them as upon Whiteheld's 
followers, who are equally edified and affected by 
the words Samaria or Meſopotamia, pronouncel 
with a certain twang, and by,the moſt pathetick dil- 
courſes on repentance or a future ſtate, 


CRITICK, 
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CRITICK. 


P've made a confounded miſtake here. 
© 'Twas well I did not give him a fee, as 1 was 
once thinking to do. This Phyſician is 
madder than the patient, and has more 
need of preſcription. What he ſpouts 
forth ſhould be poetry by the ſound : 1 
mean blank verſe. But I don't under- 
ſtand one word on't. Doctor, I ſee you. 
are juſt now got into the clouds, where, 
by cuſtom, time out of mind, people are 
* freed from the ſlavery of talking ſenſe. I 
beg you'd deſcend from your preſent alti-, 
| tudes, and endeavour to earn the fee I 
| promited you. 


FIRST PHYSICIAN. 


Say, why was man ſo eminently rais'd 
Amid the vaſt creation; why ordain'd 


in Thro' life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
er With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame : 
by | But that th' Omnipotent might ſend him forth 
ty BE In fight of mortal and immortal pow'rs, 

ed As on a boundleſs theatre, to run 


The great career of quftice ; to exalt 
His gen'rous aim to all diviner deeds ; 
To chaſe eich partial purpoſe from his breaſt ; 
And thro! the miſts of paſſion and of ſenſe, 
E 5 And 
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And thro? the toſſing tide of chance and pain, 


To hold his courſe unfalt'ring, while the voice 
Of nature calls him to his high reward, 


Th' applauding ſimile of heav'n ? Elſe wherefore 
burns 

In mortal boſoms this unquenched hope, 

That breathes from day to day ſublimer things, 

And mocks poſſeſſion ? wherefore darts the mind, 

With ſuch reſiſtleſs ardour to embrace 

Majettic forms ; impatient to be free, 

Spurning the groſs controul of wilful might; 

Proud of the ſtrong contention of her toils ; 

Proud to be daring ? 


rer. 


Jaſk pardon, Doctor, for having inter- 
rupted you. I fee you are very buly at 
preſent. Iſhall take an opportunity, when 
you are more at leiſure, to wait on you 
with the patient. 


FIRST PHYSICIAN. 


Wait awhile, 
My curious friends ! and let us firſt arrange 
In proper orders your promiſcuous throng. 
Behold the foremoſt band; of ſlender thought, 
And eaſy faith: whom flatt'ring fancy ſooths 
With lying ſpectres, in themſelves to view 
Illuftrious forms of excellence and good, 


That fcorri the manfion, With exulting hearts 
They 
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They ſpread their ſpurious treaſures to the ſun, 
And bid the world admire ! but chief the glance 
Of wiſliful envy draws their joy-bright eyes, 

} And lifts with ſelf-applauſe each lordly brow. 
la number boundleſs as the blooms of ſpring, 
Behold their glaring Idols, empty ſhades 

By fancy gilded o'er, and then ſet up 

For adoration. Some in learning's garb, 

With formal-band, and ſable tinQtur'd gown, 
And rags of mouldy volumes. Some elate 

With martial fplendor, ſteely pikes and ſwords 
Of coſtly frame, and gay Phoenician robes 
lawrought with flow'ry gold, aſſume the port 

Of ſtately valour: liſt'ning by his ſide 

There ſtands a female form; to her, with looks 
Of earneſt import, pregnant with amaze, 

He talks of deadly deeds, of breaches, ſtorms 
And ſulph'rous mines, and ambuſh : then at once 
Breaks off, and ſmiles to ſee her look ſo pale, | 
And aſks ſome wond'ring queſtion of her fears. 
Others of graver mien; behold, adorn'd 

With holy enſigus, how ſublime they move, 

And bending oft their ſanQtimonious eyes, 

Take homage of the ſimple-minded throng ; 
Ambaſſadors of heav'n ! 


CRITICK. 


N This is paſt all ſufferance. Patient Griz- 
zel herſelf could not endure ſuch a huſ- 
band. How ſhall I manage to get rid of 
py this 
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this poetical fop. I had beſt quarrel with 
him on pretence he affronts me by brand- 
iſhing his fiſt, and making mouths in the 
fury and extacy of his rehearſal. 1 


FIRST PHYSICIAN. 


What, when to raiſe the meditated ſcene, 
The flame of paſſion, thro' the ſtruggling ſoul 


Deep-kindled, thows acroſs the ſudden blaze ; 
The object of it's rapture, vaſt of ſize, E 
With fiercer colours and a night of ſhade ? | 
What“ ? 


* The reſt of this paſſage is as follows: 


Like a ſtorm from their capacious bed 
The ſounding ſeas o'erwhelming, when the might 
Of theſe eruptions, working from the depth 
Of man's ſtrong apprehenſion, ſhakes his frame 
Ev'n to the baſe ; from every naked ſenſe 
Of pain or pleaſure, diſſipating all 
Opinion's feeble cov'rings, and the evil 
Spun from the cobweb taſhion of the times 
To hide the feeling heart ? then nature ſpeaks 
Her genuine language, and the words of men, ; 
Big with the very motion of our ſouls, L 
Declare with what accumulated force : 
Th' impetnous nerve of paſſion urges on 
The native weight and energy of things. 


I have often admired this ſublime piece of nom 
ſenſe, and endeavoured to find out its meaning; but 
it hath hitherto baffled the utmoſt exertion of my 
intellectual powers. W hoevet ſhall give a conſiſtent 
explication of it, and ina few words, for 1 bur 4 

commentary ; Erit mihi magnus Apollo. b 


CRITICK. 


—_— ———— 
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CRITICK. 


What, Sir, do you ſhake your fiſt ax me, 
laugh at me, and threaten me, all in one 
breath ? Know, Sir, I am not a man to put 


up with ſuch uſage ? Beſides, Sir, I have 


very particular buſineſs with this gentle- 


man, and if you don't take yourſelf away, 


ſhall make bold to apply that you won't 
like, to what my friend here calls a very 


reſpectable part of your body“. 


FIRST 


* This language, perhaps, requires ſome apolo- 


* gy, when applied to one, who though a very affected 
poet, may be, and I doubt not is a very worthy 
gentleman. As for the poet himſelf, I can only 
hope he will look down upon it, with that noble 
and fovereign diſdain ſo well becoming our modern 
Milton and Britiſh Lucretius, for ſo he is called. 
To the publick I make the following excuſe, Let 
the ſituation of the Critick be conſidered, one who 
+ had never heard of the Poem or Poet, and, * 
him for a madman, earneſtly deſirous to break o 
the rehearſal, and it will be owned no other expe- 
dient could ſo naturally be thought on. Grant it 
| were a Dignus windice nodus, yet there was no Vindix, 
no Cod, who could be introduced with any propriety. 
| Had the Criticks, indeed, been acqainted with the 
| allegory which 5 


Old Har modius wont to teach 
His early age, 


he might have pretended to appal him, by gazing the 
| godlike preſence of the genius of humankind, to lure him 


away with the charms of the Heavenly partner, the 
ſevereign. fair, or thegay companion the fairEuphroſyne, 


OT 


— 
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Thou my prime part profane with deſperate toe, 
By heavens, baſe caitiff, thou ſhalt be amerc'd ; 
And when in durance vile deſpair ſhall graſp 
Thy agonizing boſom, thou ſhalt learn, 

Then thou ſhalt learn. 


CRITICK. 

Learn ! What ſhould I learn from thee, 
poetical fop! But conſider, Sir, (I won't 
quartel with this madman if I can help it) 
here's company coming, and ſure, were 
you in your ſenſes, you would not be ſeen 
in ſuch extacy for the world. I beſeech 
you go rehearſe elſewhere. 7 

A happy riddance faith. [Exit 1ſt Phy/ 

But who comes here now ? Another Phy- 
ſician as I live; with the ſame garb, equi- 
page, and accoutrements as the laſt. Pray 


or he might Fen have frightened him off with 1 
wi/ion of the ſon of Nemeſis the Tor mentor, thefiend ab- 
horr'd, and horrid viſage, all Dramatis perſon, in that 
allegory, that quinteſſence of bombaſt and unfathom- 


able nonſenſe. 

I have indeed heard fome of his warmeſt admirers 
own, that allegory to be ſomewhat dark and obſcure, 
yet they ſtill continued to believe in his perſpicuii 
and fublimity. _ See the Athenian Creed in Wither- 
ſpoon's lays, A 

9 heaven 
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© heaven he be nota poet too. It looks very 
like my good friend and acquaintance, 
E Doctor It is he, and next to Mon- 
to the very man I wiſhed to meet with. 
Dear Doctor, the pleaſanteſt adventure 
in the world I have to tell you.” Here's 
my friend n, our Engliſh Lexi- 
phanes; he is very ill indeed, he is terribly 
affficted with the diſeaſe of hard long-tailed 
words drawn from the Greek and Latin 
languages, or terms of art only proper in 
abſtruſe ſciences, but uſed by him in com- 
mon converſation, and in weekly papers, 
| written, like the ſpectators, for the amuſe- 
ment of ladies; in ſhort, he has made 
ſuch a hotch-potch of our mother tongue, 
you would hardly know it again. He {peaks 
as never man ſpake before him. 


\ as; 4 1 ts 5 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


Pooh! is that all! court, country and 
city, the high judicatures of the nation, and 
the Robin-hood ſociety are all alike infect- 
ed with this diſtemper; you meet with 
| ſuch words in ſpeeches from the 
and addreſſed from both, you hear 
them 
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them from the grave ſolemn politician, 
who harangues by the hour in a certain 
aſſembly, and from the weekly diſputant, 
who is ſilenced at the end of five minutes, 
by the knock of a hammer. This diſeaſeis 
as catching as the ſmall-pox, no- body eſcapes 
it, ſome even chuſe to be inoculated for it; 
as obſtinate as the great ones, it ſtays with We 
you, and like the Portugueze or Spaniards, We 
whoreckon their faſhionable evil a mark on 
gentility, no body takes any pains to get 
rid of it. But in what part of the world [| 
have you been pray, that you did not know 
all this before? 


* 
eee 


IT entre. 
Abroad faith, and I'm glad on't, that 
let me eſcape one infection at leaſt. 
SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


But is this your pleaſant adventure? 


— — — — _ — „ — — — _— POP" mu i. N 1 . r x 


irie. 


No! no: the rant's a coming, as Bays 
ſays, tis only the proemal part of my ſtory, 
as Lexiphanes has it. You muſt know, 
being 
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WE being once fo ſituated, that I had no ac- 
WT cels to any Engliſh books excepting the 
WW Rambler, if indeed you call that an En- 
um one, and having no better way to 
# employ myſelf in, I made a hard ſhift to 
read through and underſtand it with the 
help of a dictionary; for the words, tho 
ending like Engliſh ones, ſounded plaguily 
like Greek or Latin, and were in truth no- 
thing elſe at bottom. However, it gave 
3 me a good opinion of the man's under- 
E ſtanding ; I ſaw he had ſenſe and meaning, 
though ſtrangely wrapt up in a miſt of 
| hard words; there was deep obſervation, 
| ſhrewd remarks on life and manners, and 

a good inſight into the characters of men. 
Loon after, on coming to London, I found 
; means to be introduced to his acquaintance, 
curious to obſerve more nearly ſo queer a 
being, and found him a greater oddity than, 
| Icould have imagined. He has juſt now 
been reading to me, part of a work, which 
he calls a novel exhibition, purely virginal, 
and never critically ſurveyed » but ſuch an 
erbibilion! Jacob Behmen, Flood, Alex- 
ander 


; 
F 
- 
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ander Roſs, all the Roſycrucian Philoſo- 
phers, in ſhort, cannot match it. After! 
had ſtopt his recital, my patience quite 
worn out by ſuch odious ſtuff, a prig of 
Doctor came by, equipped for all the 
world, I aſk your pardon, Sir, juſt like 
yourſelf; a large wig, his hat under his 
arm, a black coat, a ſword by his ſide, 1 6 
and a coach following him without a foot - 
man behind it. Deſirous to cure fo val» 
able a perſon of a ſort of phrenzy or mad- W*« 
neſs , that rendered all his other excellent 

endou - 


* The ſatyr in this place eannot be theught . 
travagant, or tao ſevere, by thoſe who duly eonfiler o 
that prineiple in the human mind, whenee all fauly WF Þ 
and remarkable ſingularities, whether in dreſs, be- WF d 
haviour, or language, moſt eommonly proceed ; « WF H 
man's fond and oyerweaning conceit of himſelf, and p 
ridiculous overbearing contempt of people about WE to 
him; which is ſaid to be the caſe with our Lex WW 
phanes. This every ſober perſon muſt allow to be BF a; 
a ſort of madneſs in diſguiſe ; but perhaps too com- g 


mon, as well as too harmleſs to require a corfine- BME t+ 
ment in Bedlam, Moreover J am juſtified in it by n 
the authority of Lucian, who in all the correſpond- b. 


ing paſſages, aſcribes the ſame diſtemper to his Lex- WO 
tphanes, and cures him in the ſame manner, by « WE p: 


potion originally prepared for an infane patient. Wc: 
Cervantes too, with equal humour and judgment, u 
repreſents Lexiphaniciſm, or an admiration of Le. Wi h: 


phanick writings, as the fir ſymptom of Don Quis- WE li 
3 | | - otes 
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8 endowments good for nothing. I accoſted 
this Doctor, I deſired him to preſcribe, 
and promiſed him a fee; but inſtead of an- 
ſwering like a reaſonable creature, or being 


| ote's madneſs, and through the whole courſe of it 
paints him a compleat Lexiphanes, In a word, the 
greateſt wits in all ages, and in all nations, have 
| concurred, and ſeem to have taken a peculiar plea- 
© ſure in making that character the object of their 
moſt pointed ridicule, Lucian and Cervantes have 
already mentioned; Rabelais has a very pleaſant 
paſſage to the ſame purpoſe, where Pantagruel meets 
a Limouſin ſcholar near the gates of Paris, and after 
hearing him Lexiphanize for ſome time, cures him at 
© laſt, and brings him back to his native gibberiſh by 
E 2 ſqueeze in the throat; Butler too, from whom 1 
1 have taken the motto, deſcribes Hudibras in that 
character, and in a manner quite new and original, 
Neither has it eſcaped Plautus and Shakeſpear, the 
© one in his Miles Glo ioſus, and the other in Ancient 


—_— —_— 


g— 


Y WE Piſtol, T only wonder that Swift has never intro» 
'* WE duced this character in all his numerous writings. 
He muſt it have ihone when painted by his maſter] 

d pen ! But he appears to have thought it an object 


too ſacred for ridicule, though he has made very free 
with others ſeemingly more fo ; for he has wrote 
EF againſt the thing, Lexiphaniciſm I mean in a very 
grave and ſerious ſtile. *T is perhaps for this reaſon 
| that Young, who in his old age, or dotage, dege- 
nerated into a downright Lexiphanes, having always 
bad a twang that way, calls him, in the effay on 
Original Compoſition, an Infantine Genius. The pom- 
pous Pedant too, who is my Hero, for the ſame 
| cauſe, I imagine, ſpeaks ſo ſſightiagly both of Swift 
and Butler in his Idlers, not bearing to ſee the thing 
be is ſo fond of expoſed by the one, and his own 
likeneſs drawn by the other, | 


awakened 
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awakened by a ſubject which commonly 
makesall Doctors a little attentive, he went 
on repeating ſome verſes, for, I ſuppoſe, he 
had been engaged in the rehearſal before, 
which I am ſure were every way blank, for 
I could neitner make head nor tail of em. 


SECOND PHYSICIAN, 
Do you remember any of thoſe verſcs 


CRITICXK. 


How the d--l1 can I, for I did not un- 
derſtand one ſentence, not one line. O yes, 
now I recolle&t, he invoked the genius of 
ancient Greece, talked of Greek and At 
tick Lore, raved about Power's pur 
ple robes, and Pleaſure's hairy, pooh, | 
mean flowery lap; then made an hideous 
ado, about a meditated ſcene and a flame 
of paſſion ſtruggling through the {on!, 
which deep kindled, ſhews a ſudden blaze 
acroſs, vaſt of ſize, with fiercer colours, 
anda night of ſhade. Ay, theſe were {ome 
of his laſt words, for juſt then— _ 


Sr cox 
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| SECOND PHY5ICIAN. 

Ha! ha! ha! By all that's good this 
E muſt be A , for I remember ſomething 
very like it, in his poem on the Pleaſures of 
Imagination, which he calls a prime ſubjed, 
importing moſt a poet's name. 


ö CRITICK. 

| Ay, ay, the very ſame. Prime is a great 
word with him. For being obliged to pre- 
tend a quarrel to get free from his non- 
ſenſe, he dared me to profane His prime 
I art, as he called it, and told me when deſ- 
pair graſped my agonizing boſom, I ſhould 
, then I. ſhould learn. But this poem, 
this Pleaſures of Imagination, is it of any 
note, is it held in requeſt, hath it ſold, or 
„och it ſtill lie on the Bookſeller's ſtall ? 


SECOND PHryYsiCIAN. 


What queſtions are theſe? Where have 
you lived theſe laſt twenty years? Hath it 
fold, or is it in requeſt? Why it hath gone 
through numberleſs editions. Tis the 
pine poem, and he is the prime poet of our 

8 age 
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age and nation. He is admired, quoted, 
commented upon by our men of modem 


taſte. 
CRITICK. 


| Good God! ſuch men of taſte! what 

age is this we live in! that men ſhould 
ever admire any thing, eſpecially poetry, 
which they cannot underſtand! Yet, per- 
haps, for that very reaſon they doit. 'Tis 
become a ſtrange world, this of ours 
Pray heaven I ſoon get abroad again“ 

X SECOND 


* I had ſaid in a former note, rea/oning wweuld l. 
thrown away on the admirers of this poet. That this 
cerſure may not be thought too ſevere, I ſhall here 
add one obſervation, obyious to the meaneſt capacity 
and applicable to all ſubjects. It is this. As plain- 
neſs or pcrſpicuity is the firſt beauty and great 
perfeQion in writing, ſo its contrary, darkneſs and 
obſcurity, is its greateſt fault and deformity. And 
I ſhall ſupport it, by the greateſt authority, one ef 
them, the Englith tongue can afford, I mean the 
famous Burnet of the Charterhouſe, who in his pre- 
face to the third book of his Theory, has the fol- 
lowing paſſage. ** As to the ſtile, 1 always endes 
your to expreſs .myſelf in a plain and perfpicuous 
manner; that the reader may not loſe time, nor wait 
too long to know my meaning, I would not wi 
lingly,” continues he. give any one the trouble 


of reading a period twice over, to know the ſenſe of 
it; leſt, when he comes to know it, he _— 
thin 
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SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


E Nay, he is ſtiled our Britiſh Lucretius, 
and even pronounced by our preſent cri- 
Eticks, not inferior to Milton, Dryden, 
Pope; in a word, all our beſt poets ſince 
the reſtoration. 


,; CRITICK. 


: Our Britiſh Lucretius! The Roman, if 
he can be found fault with for any thing, 
tis for being too ſimple and unadorned *, 


. whereas 1 
think it a recompence for his pains,” If fo great a 

„nan, writing on the grandeft and ſublimeſt of all 

hk W themes, the original formation of this our World out 


of a ſhapeleſs Chaos, its firſt deſtruction by a general 
(deluge, its laſt by an univerſal conflagration, and its. 
in. renovat ion into a new and more glorious Heaven and 
et Larth, and the final confummation of All Things; 
nd if fuch a man, I fay, in ſuch a ſubject, require plain- 
nd neſs and perſpicuity, as ſo neceſſary and indiſpen- 
fable, what muſt we think of an ordinary author, 
the ho, writing on a common ſubject, and in poetry 
re- too, labours in a manner to he dark, affected and 
ol- Wodſcure ! 

ea WW This is pretty nearly Mr. Hume's opinion of 
dus Lucretius, in his Efſay on Simplicity and Refinement, 
at He ſays, in the ſame place, that an exceſs in the 
vil- latter is more dangerous and more to be guarded 
ble Negainſt than an excels in the former; and adds, that 
of Wheven then, above twenty years ago, there were ſymp- 
no! ems of an approaching decline of taſte, both in 

rang 
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whereas the other, if he has any ſenſe « 
meaning at all, which, by the way, is very 
much to be queſtioned, it is wholly hd 
under a ſuperfluity of ridiculous fantaſtick WE ! 

ornaments, {MF | 


France and England. How truly he hath prophe. z 
cied, at leaſt with reſpect to the latter, let te! 


Ramblers, Pleaſures of Imagination, &c. juſtify, N 
Now I have mentioned this gentleman, for who: 
character and talents, I entertain the higheſt venera. WF "1 


tion, I cannot paſs this opportunity of making hin g 
an acknowledgement for,ſuffering his illuſtrious name W 
to appear in the margin, for the moſt part, in ſuch WV 
bad company. But tis only for a few words I thought n 
affected, and it was his great and ſo juſtly deſerved WF 
reputation that made me take notice of them at all. W321 
And I would by no means have it thought that | t 

approve or follow the practice of our periodical cri- WW 
ticks, who, when they diſcover a few inaccuracies 
or trivial ſlips of the pen, nay even of the preſs, think 
themſelves ſufficiently etitled to condemn it. 'Tis 
certain that the following lines in Horace 

Sed, ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 01 

O ffendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit by 

Aut humana parum cavit natura.— , 
could never be more properly applied than to two WF! 
late hiſtorians, Mr. Hume and Dr. Robertſon. lo Nea 
the latter of whom a like apology is undoubtedly WW 
due, for mentioning Mas Dawid Black's Declinature, 
which is perhaps the only unjuſtifiable word in his 
elegant hiſtory. It ſeems to be a term in the Scotch 
law, and this author with his uſual judgment giti 
butes the corruption of the Scotch dialect to their 
law, and the pleadings of their Lawyers. 

But there are others who have gone thro', as Lex- 

iphanes ſomewhere ſays full as fatiguing a ſervice if 


celebrity, 
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© ornaments, that 'tis with great difficulty 
E come at, when you do'tis good for nothing, 
and you regret your trouble. He reſem- 
bles a little dirty ill-looking Baboon, 
buried under a huge ill-made birth-day ſuit, 
: and when you have ſtript him bare of his 
- | tawdry covering, you mcet with nothing 
but what diſguſts the eye and offends the 
E noſe, and every other ſenſe about you. In 


" WW ſhort, 'tis hardly poſſible to name two 
le . ? p 

+ WW viiters whoſe taſte and manner jar ſo 
, much, and are ſo directly contrary to one 


another. But who is the great genius, pray, 
that hit upon ſo happy a compariſon ? 


| SECOND PHYSICIAN. 

A perſonage of great note, I afſure you, 
lone of ſignal celebrity for critical prwers. He 
writes on poetry and painting“. You're 

„a great admirer of rhyme, I know, and 

cannot reliſh the blank verſe at leaſt of our 


a Fan as . of thoſe gentlemen, and who ſhould 
ch live appeared oftener in the margin than both, had 
ii» Woot the notes and extracts, taken from their writ- 
ir Nigs, been loſt, (ſee the Preface) though 1 ihould 

pardly have troubled them with an apology for the 
1 tieedom., 


of * Daniel Webb, Eſq; 
F days. 
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days. But were you to read him, you 
would ſoon alter your opinion; he would 
ſoon convince you, rhyme is fit for no- 
thing but madrigals, epigrams and acro: 
ticks. | 


CRITICK. 


So he's a warm flickler for blank verſ: 
I thought ſo. But I ſincerely beheve this 
blank verſe has been the gteat corrupter 
of our tafte and language, both in proſ: 
and poetry. For my part, I have for ſom: 
time made it a ſort of rule with me, to 
read nothing of that kind except Myton, 
whoſe words, ſtyle and meaſure, are 5 
much his own, and fo well ſuited to the 
loftineſs of his ſubject, that they ſet him 
equally above all criticiſm and imitation 
Tis true, I have read Dr. A——— ele 
gant poem on health, as well as a very 
happy imitation of it, by Mr. D 
on agriculture. They are both fimpl: 
and natural, and have few or no hard words 
in them, but for that very reaſon, pet 
haps, are leſs ſought for than others wzit- 
ten in the ſame manner. Yet with all the 

mer 
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merit the poem on health undoubtedly 
| poſſefſes, I ſhould think it wrong to liken 
© it * to thoſe noble productions, Bucking- 
ham's Eſſay on Poetry, Roſcommon's on 
E tranſlated Verſe, and Pope's on Criticiſin, 
all didactick poems. Though'twere grant- 
ed in every thing elſe equal, this very cir- 
cumſtance of its being written in blank 
verſe, would give it the diſadvantage. 
That manner does very well in tragedy, 
| whofe ſtyle approaches nearly to proſe; for 
vhich reaſon it muſt be unfit for every other 
bort of poetry. Belides, properly ſpeaking, 
, it is no verſe at all. Verſe comes from 
„che Latin word vertere, to turn. Now if 
e chere be nothing in the meaſure winch in- 
un borms the ear when the verſes urn and re- 
on. unn, or when one verie ends and another 


en * I do not mean by what is ſaid above, to inſinu- 
ue any thing to the diſadvantage of Dr Armſtrong's 
excellent Eſſay on Health, with reſpect to its conduct, 


J compoſition and ſentiments. As to theſe and the 
ple claſſical elegance, purity and nmplicity of the ſtyle 
ords iris, perhaps, equal to any work of the kind in our 


language. I only intend to give it as my private 
opinion, that the want of Rhyme 1s fo very eſſential 
a defect in a performance of that nature, that hardly 
all other perfections can make up for it. 


F 2 


begins 
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begins, it ſurely does not deſerve that title 
This is evidently the caſe with moſt of 
our modern blank pieces: did not the 
compolitor carefully place one line of ten 
ſyllables under another of the ſame length, 
but print them in the uſual manner, we 
ſhould never find them out to be poctry, 
but ſhould ſoon be convinced they were 
bad proſe. Whereas, print the ancient 
Hexameter and modern rhyme as you 
pleaſe, the Dactyle and Spondee on the 
one hand, and the return of ſound on the 
other, can never ſuſſer the moſt indiffer- 

ent ear to miſtake. 
But I ſhall not inſiſt much on this topick, 
ſeeing it 1s only a diſpute about words. 
But our admirers of blank verſe, complain 
that rhyme is a bondage, and lays too great 
a reſtraint on the poet. This is only ſay- 
ing, in other words, he is no poet at al, 
or is too lazy to be a good one. The ma- 
ſure of the ancients ſeem to have been 1 
greater bondage than our rhyme; it was 
certainly ſo to Virgil, who has not left on? 
imperfect verſe in his Paſtorals or Geor- 
gicks, though many in his Eneid, which did 
not 


. 


„— 
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not receive his laſt hand, as we learn from | 
mis circumſtance, though hardly from any | 
other. However, we do not hear that com- 
plaint from any of them. But the truth is, 
in this very reſtraint and bondage hes the 
* ſuperior excellence of rhyme. It is great 
merit, and it gives mighty ſatisfaction, to 
© overcome a preſſing difficulty, and to over- 
come it in ſuch a manner that no traces cf 
it are to be ſeen. All the beauty and 
grace of writing depends on this princi- 
ple. To chooſe ſuch words, and place 
them in ſuch an order, that eyery common 
reader ſhall think he can do the ſame, till 
he come to try it, and then finds himſelf 


rr 


| from a piece that ſeems to have been fi- 
niſhed at one happy touch, without cor- 
rection or labour, but which he knows 


F 3 from. 


K, greatly unequal to the taſk: ſuch a man 4 
I muſt needs entertain a higher opinion of 1 
n the writer who does this, than of him in x 
al WW whom he perceives pains and labour at 1 
„erery ſtep he takes, On the other hand, nl, 
„a perſon acquainted with the hardſhips of "m 
x ö compoſition, muſt receive infinite pleaſure 
1 n 
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from experience, muſt have coſt the au- 
thor extreme-pains to bring to that pitch 
of perfection. Dryden, Pope, and many 
mers have written in rhy me with all the 
eaſe and fluency of proſe, not to ſay, blank 
verie; and I need not aſk you, that know 
theſe things ſo well, who have taken the 
greateſt pains, and who have overcome 
the greateſt difficulties? But ſhould it be 
granted that rhyme 1s too heavy a burthen, 
blank verſe, on the other hand, is as much 
too light an one; our language naturally 
falls into Iambicks, and any man who can 
reckon his ten fingers, may put a news- 
paper into blank vertein as many minutes“. 
But 


*The above obſervation is fo well proved and 
illuſtrated, by an ingenious correſpondent.of the 
Gazetteer of rhe 23th of April laſt, that I cannot for- 
bear inſerting the whole letter, That part of tt, 
which is printed in lines of ten or eleven ſyllables, 
and is indeed as good blank verſe as is to be found in 
moſt, if not all, of our late Poems, is no other than 
a few paragraphs of a former News-paper. 


To the PRINTER of the GAZET TEER. 


Friday, April 24, 1767. 

I was this morning at breakfaſt with an ingenious. 
friend, and four or five of his gueits: There was 
a late performance (called Lexiphanes) on his 22 
"hy table 


* 
= 
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: But were there no other, this reaſon alone 
E would induce me to give the prefcrence to 
| rhyme. For rhyme, even in our degene- 


| rate days, when all true taſte ſeems to be 
, baniſh- 


table lying, together with your paper of this morn- 
| ing. 
My friend (who is a warm fiickler for blank-verſe) 
was much oftczded at a paſſage in Lexiphanes, in 
page 104, and is as follows: Blank verſe is 100 
fight a burthen ; our language naturally falls into 
it z—and any man who can reckon his ten fingers, 
may put a news- paper into blank-verſe in as many 
* © minutes.” My friend warmly faid, he would give 
any man (of the moſt correct ear) two hours, and de- 
fired any of the company to attempt it. Upon this 
challenge, a gentleman in company deſired me to 
be his amanuenſis, and (as ſoon as 1 had my neteſ- 
* lary implements ready) he took up your paper, and 
read the articles of news, inflantly, into wery decem 
blank verſe, My friend jagenubouſiy recanted his 
former opinion, in regard to the very great ?mportance 
ef that ſpecies of poetry z and it was agreed by gll 
prefent, that I ſhauld fend you ſome parts of the 
manufeript (deduRing every thing which in ſuch a 
dreſs, might appear offenſive or indelicate) 


Lis currently reported and believed, 
That Monſicur Rouſſeau hath at length accepted 
A penſion. When the poſt left Geno, 
Advice arrived (which much alarm'd the Senate) 
| Viz, That the troops of Corſica had made 
A diſpoſition (actually) for ſtorming 
S.. Bonifacio, both by ſea and land, — 
Letters from Paris, dated April g, 
ay, that a perſqn (without name) had ſent 
J To the French Academy (November laſt) 
e F 4 | A golden 
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baniſhed, and nothing but grimace and af. 
fectation prevail in its room, leads to 1 
ſimpler and eaſier expreſſion, and does not 
require to diſtinguiſh it from proſe, any 

of 


A golden medal, wotth two hundred livres, 
Deitin'd for kim, who (in their judgment) thould 
Compoſe the beſt diſcourſe upon the uſe 

Of founding free eſtabliſhments, or ſchools, 

For drawing and mechanicks. The academy 
Adjudg'd the prize unto the Sieur Deſchamp.— 
Yeſterday came to her moorings in the river, 

The Four Friends, William Merito, from Boulogne, 
Laſt Saturday, at Canterbury Market, 


Wheat roſe in price two ſhillings in the quarter,— 


We hear from North Wales, that the ſeveral counties. 
Of Denbigh, Flint, Montgomery, have reſolv'd 
To aboliſh that mean cuſtom (long prevailing) 

Of keeping ſervants at their friends ex pence, 

By raiſing of their wages one tbird more. 

—Arrived here (at Bath) the Duke de Franſac, 
The Count de Conflans— Earl of Exeter, — 

Sir Alexander, and my Lady Powel : — 

Sir William Draper, — General Patterſon, — 

The Colonels Garbut, Wyvill, Deacon „Campbell. — 
The Captains Cornwall. Donnell, and Conellan,- 


Miſtreſs Nort, Miſtreſs Greenlow, Miſtreſs Bates,— 


The two Miſs Bartleys, Miſs Squires, and Miſs Smith, 
—On Wedneſday laſt, alas! with ſhame I ſpeak it, 
A woman ! young ! and quite genteely dreſt ! 
Went to a Bond-ftreet milliner's :—enquiring 

For one, by Name, who lodg'd in the firſt floor, 
But then from home: They civilly deſired 

** She would fir down in the back parlour:“— There 
She waited half an hour, then took her leave, 


Having with art conceal'd— (oh, ſhameful art!) 
A ſmall 


ul 


| 7 


”; * 
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of Lexiphanes's hard words, or Thomſon's 
ill-jointed, worſe-ſounding compounds. 


4. N. 


Vour ſentiments and mine are, in this 


urticle, totally conſonant and entirely con- 
ſentaneous. For in order to maintain the 


| dignification of blank verſe, and ſupport 


its requiſite exaltation over proſe, our poets 
have been neceſſitated to have recurrence, 


to an inverted collocation of words, retro- 


gradation of accents, an abſciſion of vowels, 
a detruncation of ſyllables, and a diame- 
| trical aberration from all the legitimate 


A ſmall tea caniſter—(oh, fie!) of ſilver, 
And ſeveral yards of fineſt Bruffels lace : 
Wich were not miſs'd till ſhe had got clear off. 


+ From ſuch examples let all mortals know, 
What dire effects from negligence may flow! 


Oh! ne'er may milliners (henceforth) preſume 

Lo leave tea caniſters about their backward room 
E 'Tis this that plagues mankind with theft and ſtrife, 
And robs the guilty world of many a Culprit's life. 


+ I beg leave to take notice (by way of commen- 


| tary) that my poetical friend (warm'd, I ſuppoſe, by 


| tlie diſtreſs of that laſt article, which, I obſerve, he 
| hath dignified by two or three apoſtrophe's) was na- 


| turally tempted by his ſubje& to riſe above lifeleſs 
| blank verſe; and he hath accordingly quite forgot 


the news- paper, and ſoared into the Addiſonian regi- 
ons of downright rhyme. 


F 5 modes 


— — » 


modes of ſpeech, without the ſmalleſt re- 


—— 
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or of what art theſe hard words are the proper 
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laxation of metrical rigour, repugnant and 
diſcordant to the genius of our language, 


and of which there are multifarious exem- 


plifications in the productions of the im- 
mortal Milton himſelf “. 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


Good heavens! what language is this? 
Why 'tis worſe than I could have imagined. I 


CRITICK. 
I told you fo, but you made light of al! 


: f 10 
I ſaid. Can any thing be done in this me- ; 
lancholy caſe? Had I not met you by ac . 
cident, L intended calling at your lodgings, . 
to conſult you on this buſineſs. And in- 8 
* Tis worth taking notice of, that moſt of the ſ 
hard words in this ſpeech are to be found in No. 86 
and $8 of the Rambler, where Lexiphanes treats of 
Milton's Verſification, and profeſſing his defire to be 
generally underſtood, ſtudiouſſy declines the dialect WW 
of grammarians, and if any where obſcure, begs i: WW P. 
may be imputed to that voluntary interdiaion. 1 m 


ſhould be glad to know what dialect he writes in, 


terms! ̃ | 

The above ſpeech, however, is faid to contain 
his real ſentiments with reſpect to rhyme and blank na 
l no 


deed 


written againſt them“ . But you muſt be 


ſenſible, this inveterate diſeaſe, or rather 


epidemical madneſs, will not yield to that 
alone. More powerful remedies muſt be 
applied, and I ſhould be glad to know 


whether Apothecary's Hall furniſhes any 
* antidote againſt it. The ancients purged 
the brain of madneſs and choler, by means 
| of white Hellebore : then why ſhould not 
our modern Eſculapiuſes poſſeſs ſome ſpe- 
| cifick to clear the ſtomach and inteſtines of 
* the filth and traſh of hard words? for out 


of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
| ſpeaketh. 


| SECOND PHYSICIAN. 
I know not; but I have a draught in my 


| pocket here, I was going to carry to one of 
my mad patients. *Tis a member of par- 
L lament, who loſt his wits together with his 


* I remember to have ſeen a ſmall treatiſe of that 


nature aſcribed to Dr. . how truly I can- 
not ſa y. 


place, 
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F deed had done it before now, but the ad- 
| venture of the rehearſing poet drove it out 
of my head. I believe you like hard words 
as little as I do, nay, am told you have 


„ 
4 R 
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place, at the laſt change of miniſtry. He has 
been very furious indeed, and we have had 
much ado to prevent his dying the death 
of an old Roman or modern Engliſhman, 
beſides, he uſed to be continually raving 
about Dubeity and Totality, which he would 
have it, occaſioned him the loſs of his of- 
fice. This makes me think, there is ſome- 
thing not unhke between his caſe and Mr, 
J——n's, and that this potion may do ou: 
friend ſome ſervice, for I obſerve, ſince the 
mad member has taken it, he has been al- 
together ſilent as to thoſe hard words! 
ſpoke of. It works upwards, and with great 
violence. What do ye ſay? Shall we try 
it upon Lexiphanes ? 


CRITICK. 


By all means. *T were to be wiſhed we 
could only recover him ſo far, as to enable 
him to tranſlate his own Ramblers into tole- 
rable good Engliſh ; ſuch Engliſh, I mean, 
as a common reader might underſtand, 
without the help of a dictionary. For, at- 
ter all, this may be a bookſeller's project 


at bottom x he might write his Ramblers 
to 
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to make a dictionary neceſſary, and after- 
wards compile his dictionary to explain 
his Ramblers. Such devices are not un- 
uſual in the trade, and ought to be diſ- 
couraged. Come, Mr. n, take this 
draught ; drink it up. Twill be of 
mighty ſervice to you, if you knew all. 


J — x. 

Do not, Doctor, exhibit your medica- 
ted mixture to me, but to that hypocrite 
of learning to bibulate, who has manifeſt- 
ly no ſkill in the politicks of literature, 
and who thinks thoſe who are endued with 
the utmoſt rectitude of intellectual regi- 
men, in his predicated tortuoſity, and in- 
anity of imagination. Like the Samian 
Sage, he would obtrude upon me a quin- 
quennial ſilence “; and unleſs he be check- 
ed by a proper counteraction, would con- 
geal me with the frigid and narcotick in- 
fection of habitual drowſineſs, voluntary 
viſions, inviſible riot of the mind, and 
ſecret prodigality of being, into torpor of 
tongue, ſuppreſſion of ſentiment, and in- 


* Almoſt literally from Lucian. 


activity 
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activity of pen 7. He ſurveys me with 
the microſcope of criticiſm, but my own 
laurels obumbrate me from its fulmina- 
tions 1. His cowardice is lured to the 
attack, and he miſtakes ſoftneſs, diff- 
dence, and moderation, for imbecility, 
dejection, and crepitude of intellect. 
But my firmneſs and ſpirit ſhall overpower 
his arrogance and repe! his brutality. [ 
ſhall convince him I have more ſkill in the 
politicks of literature, than ever Vida had. 
And ſince my long and fatiguing ſervice 
of celebrity, dazzles not the impertinence 
of his intimacy to a fitter diſtance, I muſi 
confute him with baculinary ratiocination, 
My cudgel, with reiterated repercuſſions 
of communicated aſlaults, ſhall ſoon diſſe- 
minate, by a rapid eventilation, the brains 
in his pericranium, blood in his pericar- 
dium, marrow in his perioſteum, and in- 
teſtines in his peritoneum. 


＋ Here is a 8 followed by a Triad. Con- 
ſult the Rambler, No. 89. throughout, a moſt li- 
cious mor ſel of Lexiphaoick eloquence. 


} Rambler, No. 156. 


CRITICEk. 
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CRITIC K. 


So, he threatens with his cudgel. I 


thought what 'twould come to. Doctor, 
E ſhall I venture on him? Will you ſtand 
by me? You ſee what a ſwingeing fel- 


* low 'tis! 


SECOND PHYSICIAN, 
Stand by you! ay, that Iwill; and, in 


| ſuch a cauſe, to the very laſt drop of my 
blood. Courage, and to him again. 


CRITICK. 
What, Mr. ]J--—n, you thought to 


bully us, as you did Mr. Foote! In your 
| cudgel, it ſeems, conſiſts all your boaſted 
| ſkill in the politicks of literature. But 


you ſhallmot knock me down, as if I were 


your bookſeller *. Conſider, my friend, 


we 


The ingenious Mr. Foote, it is ſaid, once in- 


| tended to exhibit Lexiphanes on the ſtage, in all the 
| pomp and ſolemnity of his pedantry. An exhibi- 


tion, which, in his hands, muſt have been highly 


| entertaining, 'and might have been uſeful. But he 


was deterred from it, on being told, that Lexipha- 
nes threatened to appear in perſon, and perform the 
principal part himſelf with his Cudgel. The ey 

>< 
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we are two to one; ſo not a word more f © 
your cudgel, Sir, as you tender your ears, ® 
or value going to ſleep in a ſound ſkin. WF © 
You may chance to come off with a ſeverc a 1 
drubbing elſe. F 
J N. 

Seeing I muſt ſuccumb under the vi- g 
lence of prejudice, the fury of force, and 
the ſuperiority of numbers, I ſhall protect - 


myſelt with the maſk of deceit, the grin WW , 
of irony, and the ſneer of diffimulation *. 
My very benevolent convivial aſſociates, 

I ſhall not henceforth attempt to darken WM 

gaiety, or perplex ratiocination by baculi- c 
nary argumentation. Practiſe not there- n 
fore the ſtare of ſtrangeneſs, pronounce 
not the monoſyllables of coldneſs, but 
with the ſmile of condeſcenſion, the ſolem- 
nity of promiſe, and the graciouſneſs of 


3 if 


of his knocking down the Bookſeller, who is crown- 
ed with the Jordan, in Pope's Dunciad, is well 
known, No doubt that gentleman regretted his 
Pericranium was not defended by that uſeful imple- 
ment, when attacked by this Lexiphanick manner of 
reaſoning. 

A brace of Triads, which Lexiphanes is ſuppo- 
ſed to ſpeak alide, | 


J t. 
, £ 


encourage- 
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encouragement, attend to the ſonorous pe- 
riods of my reſpectful profeſſion , and 
concede me a more extended, a more de- 
liberate, and a more favourable audience. 
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SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


By all means. Speak, and ſpare not, 
my friend J—-—n; words are fair, and 
therefore ought to go free. But fiſty-cuffs 

and cudgel-work 1s foul play, eſpecially 
among criticks and gentlemen.— Tis 
heavenly ſport, i'faith. [a/d 10 Critick. 


CRITICK. 
I'm glad you like it. But you'd ſoon 
change your note, were you to hear as 
much of it as I have done. 


F N. 

l will not indeed inſiſt on the affirmation, 
that my Ramblers are de void of defects 
for having condemned myſelf to compoſe 
on a ſtated day, I might often bring to my 
| taſk, an attention diſſipated with the ſhrieks 

and ejulations of children; a memory 
| embaraſſed with heterogeneous purſuits, 


t Ramb, No. 194. 


and 
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and inceſſant interruptions from the im. 
portunity of duns, and ſedulity of catch- 
poles ; an imagination overwhelmed with 
thefumes of heſternal compotations of con- W the 
vivial Burton ale; a mind diſtracted with Wai 
anxieties in agglomerating. expedients to ſte 
obviate the hebdomodal recurrence of the 
radical poſtulates of my landlady's pecu- {Winſ 
niary impudence, and a body languiſhing Wab 
with diſtemperature, conſequential on the {Wyo 
reiterated repercuſſions of con:municated ab 
pleaſures. But whatever mall be the the 
final ſentence of mankind, I heve .: | our- pa 
ed to refine our languag to gran atical Neo 
purity, and to clear it from coiloquil War 
barbariſhis, licentious idioms, aud irtegu- me 
lar combinations. Something I have ad- u 
ded to the elegance of its conſtruction, na. 
and ſomething to the harmony of its ca ar) 
dence. And as it has been my principal de: Wpo 
ſign to inculcate wiſdom or piety, I have fel 
allotted few papers to the idle ſports of ¶ de 
imaginauon, Though ſome, perhaps, may 
be found, of which the higheſt excellence 
is to raiſe an undiſtinguiſned blaze of mer- 

i riment, 
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4 riment, eaſy facetiouſneſs, and flowing hi- 
larity, for ſcarcely any man is ſo ſteadily 
© ſerious as not to require a relaxation from 
© the ſternneſs of my philoſophy, and the 
© diſciplinarian moroſeneſs of dictatorial in- 
© ſtruction *. 

Therefore, Mr. Critick, I value not the 
inſiduous faſtidioſity of your reproof, and 
abdominal vociferation. And I obſecrate 
you, Mr. Doctor, to concede me leave of 
abſence, for Lam, at preſent, inſtigated by 
the ramifications of private friendſhip, to 
pay a biennial matutinal viſitation to my 
Iconvivialailociate, the ſoul-harrowingRich- 
udſon, the molt emphatical author of Pa- 
mela, Clariſſa, and Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
whoſe conſort has for ſeveral periodical lu- 
nary circumrotations ceaſed to be fluxion- 
ary, by which means ſhe has loft all her 
powers of fecundity, and to the great in- 
felicity of the deſiderating fair one, has 
| become totally unarable and unaſcenſible f. 


* amb, No. 208. + Literally from Lucian, 


SECOND. 


him a larger doſe than I thought on; and 
it may kill him, for I told you it works 
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SECOND PHYSICIAN. 
Worſe and worſe. I find I muſt gie 


with great violence. 


CRITICK. 


Faith give it him all. Though it ſhould 
kill him, there's no harm done. This 
fellow, if let alone, will poiſon the ſpeech 
of the whole nation. 


1. 

I beſeech you, gentlemen, to relax the 
muſcles of your diſciplinarian moroſeneſs 
I perceive that you are invidious of the 
high ſeat which my gigantick and ſtupen- 
dous intelligence that graſps a ſyſtem by 
intuition, has obtained on the pinnacle 
that you are betrayed by paſſion into a 
thouſand ridiculous and miſchievous acts 
of ſupplantation and detraction; that you 
would gladly lure me into drowſy equili- 
brations of undetermined councils ; and 
congealing my intellectual powers in per- 
petual g by the fatal influence ot 

frigo- 


c 
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frigorifick wiſdom, would deprive me of the 


E ſtamp of literary ſanction which my works 


have received from the diſſemination of a 
© rapid fale, and above all, from the annual 


E emanation of royal munificence, the very 
mention of which muſt drive. competition 


into the caverns of envy, and make diſcon- 


tent tremble at her own murmurs *. 


—— , * 9 


CRITICK. 
What can the ſolemn fop mean by the 


annual emanation of royal munificence ? 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


What! don't you know he has a pen- 


| lon f of three hundred a year from the 
| privy purſe ? 


CriTICK. 


* 


* Ramb. No. 193. 
+ Beſides being Lexicographer, Grammarian, 


| Poet, Critick, Play-wright, Effayiſt, and Novelliſt, 


all which Lexiphanes is to a very eminent degree, it 


| ſeems he is alſo a fort of prophet. At leaft, I can- 


not help thinking, when he wrote his definitions 
of the word Penſion, that he muſt have been under 
the influence of a prophetical ſpirit, if not the ſe- 
cond fight, for-which, a witty but unfortunate man 
has ridiculed the Scotch nation, as being a ſuperſti- 
lion peculiar to them, though 'tis, in truth, a very 
ancient and univerſal ſuperſtition, many traces of 

| It 
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\CRITICK. 


Where is the merit that entitles him ty 
that rare favour and diſtinction“? When 
you ſay he is not altogether void of ſenſc 
and meaning, though frequently an odd 

x ſort 


it being found in Homer, and ſome even in Shake. 
ſpear. In the firft place, Lexiphanes defines a per- 
fion to be an allowance given without any equivalent; 
and ſecondly, the pay of a flate-hireling for treaſm 
againſt his country. Now I can hardly think that 
either of theſe definitions ever became entirely 
juſt, till Lexiphanes himſelf became a penſionet. 
For if his merit in authorſhip is the equivalent for 
his allowance, I make bold to fay, that merit, if 
not negative, is at leaſt to uſe a word of his own, 
entirely evaneſcent, and of courſe, no equivalent at 
all. In the next plaee, though it cannot be alleged 
he was ever guilty of treaſon againſt the conſtitution 
of his country, yet there are, in his writings, num- 
berleſs treaſonable practices againſt its language, the 
purity of which, next to the preſervation of our con- 
ſtitution, our glory abroad and happineſs at home, 
is, methinks, the moſt important, and ought to be 

the moſt univerſal concern 
*1 have heard it whiſpered, that the real cauſe 
which procured Lexiphanes his penſion, was the con- 
tempt and averſion. be is well known: to entertain 
for the Scotch nation and their innocent countty. 
It ſeems, the great man at that time was afraid he 
might conjoin his powers of altercation and detradimm, 
to two very witty and. ingenious men, who, through 
caprice or faction, were then abuſing a people very 
groſsly, whom, tis ſaid, they were far from dill k. 
ing in their hearts. But this anecdote, is methinks, 
extremely improbable; for I can never imagine that 
. | a miniltel 
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I ſort of one, and always more oddly expre(- 
ſed, you have ſaid all you can with juſtice 
© (ay in his behalf. 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 

Why, he tells you himſelf, his works 
have been diſſeminated by a rapid ſale, and 
lis gigantic and ſlupendous intelligence has 
| obtatned a' feat on the pinnacle of art and 
Hſiy rowers of ſerene learning. 


CRITICK. 


| Three hundred a year! Sdeath, 'tis im- 
E poſſible. It muſt be « lie, by all that's 


„eood, and I won't belive 1t. 
1 
Ja miniſter, who relying, it may be preſumed, on 


the rectitude of his meaſures, and conſcious upright- 
Eneſs of his heart, ſo nobly I. will not fay politically, 
neglected ſuch men as Wilkes and Churchill, would 
ever ſtoop to purchaſe the ſilence only of Lexiphanes 
lat ſo high a price: for | have pot heard he hath ever 
enplayed his pozwers of celebration in the c muſe ron, 
lat leaſt I do not remember to have ſeen his very re- 
markable cloven foot in the party wravglings of that 
in Period. Be this, however, as it will, it implies, at 
. Nette, a very ſevere ſatyt agaiv ll the taſte of the 
e fublic, which, 'twas ſuppoſed, could be influenced 
by any thing ſaid on either fide of the queſtion, by 
that heavy alfected pedant, who has not the i-alt no- 
3 non of eloquence, poſſeſſes not the ſmalleſt talents 
K. for wit, humour, or ridicule, but when he mates an 


4s, "empt that way, as do him juitice, is but ſeldom, 


appears as clumſy and aukward as a dancing bear. 
| SECOND 
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SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


So ! not ſatisfied with giving me the lic 
downright, you ſwear to it. Look ye, 
friend, tis nothing to me whether you be 
lieve it or no. But I tell you once more, 
he has a penſion of three hundred a year 
ſettled on him for life; and Iam not a per 
ſon that like to have my word called in 
queſtion, when I affirm any thing in fo ſe- 
rious a manner. 


CRITIC X. 


Dear Sir, I aſk you ten thouſand par- 
dons. But let us have no quarrel about 
that. No, let us rather join in lamenting 
the melancholy condition taſte and Writing 
are reduced to in our native country. 


Fall'n to the ground, they can no lower fall 


Tis really amazing our great men 


Vet, perhaps, I wrong them, they might 
give him this by way of huſh-money, to 


hinder his writing any more.— That can't 
be true neither ; he writes on, and what 
is worſe, they imitate him. Taſte, genius, 


eloquence, even language are now loſt 


among 
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among us without recovery; we ſhall ſoon 
Gelapſe into that ignorance and barbarity 
Into which the whole world was ſunk dur- 
ing the dark ages. : 


i SECOND PHYSICIAN. 

Do not deſpair ; in a virtuous attempt, 
every means ought to be tried. Could we 
bonly cleanſe this Augean ſtable, whence 
ball that filth and traſh has been ſpread 
abroad; could we drain this muddy ditch 
whence all thoſe torrents of hard words and 
terms of art have been poured out among 
the people, it might do ſome good. Were 
the fountain-head once dry, the ſtream 
would fail of courſe. 


CRITICK. 


Ay, as you ſay, every thing ought to 
be tried, and no time is to be loſt, Look 
ye here, Mr. J-——n, we are very ſerious, 
hou muſt take this draught, indeed you 
muſt. It will do you good ſervice, more 
than you're aware of. Drink, Sir, and 
quickly too; if you do not, we will gagg 
you, and pour it down your throat by 
force. 


— 
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calm mellifluence , accumulations of pre- 


ſay, that the annual emanation of royal mu- 
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me 


J 


You perſiſt with a moſt pertinacious q 
ſtinacy, and the fury of your menaces d 
bilitates my force, relaxes me with a num. 
neſs, and congeals my reſolution with th 
frigorifick powers of villatick baſhfulnek, 
fo that I begin to queſtion the veracity q 
fame, and almoſt ſlumber in the ſhade: 
of neutrality . But I am afraid the bibi 
lation of thisantidotal mixture will ruinat 
me, and that if I <ze& all my reſplendenc 
of diction, dazzling ſcintillations of cor 
ceit, regular and unbroken concatenation 
of allegory, perturbations of images, figi- 
rative diſtortions of phraſe, ſoft lapſes d 


N. 


paratory knowledge, ſudden irradiation 
of intelligence, and powers of celebration 
in the cauſe of my patron, Iam afraid, | 


nificence would become torpid, frozen and 
congealed, and no longer continue to fon 


*Ramb. No. 159. + Ramb. No. 152. 


wit 
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| nith its accuſtomed accelerated velocity in 
its preſent eleemoſinary channel. 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


He begins to comply ; 'tis only the fear 
of his penſion that makes him heſitate, and 
faith, between you and me *, there's ſome 
reaſon for it; had he written like a Swift 
or Addiſon, no-body would have minded 
him ; we have now got another taſte, we 
love thoſe who elevate and ſurprize like 
| Bays. I think we had better (peak him 
fair, and flatter him a little. Do; my dear 
n, take our advice, drink this mix- 
ture, 


* Tn the firſt Edition of this work, I had uſed the 
phraſe between you and I, winch tho! it muſt be con- 
feſſed to be ungtammatical, is yet almoſt univerſal- 
ly uſed in familiar converſation, and ſometimes by 
our beſt comick writers: fee Wycherley's Plain 
Dealer. This very trivial flip, if it be one, has 
not eſcaped the diligence and ſagacity of the learn- 
ed and candid Reviewers. One of our worthy labour- 
ers in that periodical drudgery, has declared, this 
phraſe, and a few others which are only improper 
in his crazy imagination, to be more offenfive to a 
judicious reader, than all the hard words I had at- 
tempted to expoſe. See Critical Review. His fel- 
low drudge in the Monthly has ufed me with ſtill 
es ceremony: The author of the Rambler, ſays 
* he, is cenſured for writing ill by a perſon who 
2 | cannot 
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ture, get rid of that confounded abſurdity 
of hard words, and learn to talk and writs 
like other people. All the world alloys 
you a man of ſenſe and learning; and here'; 
your friend, a mighty admirer of the ſound 
philoſophy and deep obſervation concealed 


in your Ramblers, would give almoſt any 

thing to ſee them tranſlated into good dd 

Engliſh. | C 
* 
Ir 


«© cannot write at all.“ To prove which, he h. 
ſtances this unlucky, between you and I, old veteran, WM |: 
I cannot for my heart. Such are reviewers, and ſuch WW 
are their learned labours. They concur in cenfir- 4 
ing me for my coarſe illiberal humour and treatment WE 9 
of the moſt reſpectable Dr. Johnſon and others. I MW 
have obſerved in my Sale of Authors, and I repeat & 
the obſervation, that our Reviewers, like Sir Roger 
de Coverley, who would ſuffer no body to fleep at 
church but himſelf, will not ſuffer an adventurer at 
the pen to be reprehended, tho” ever ſo juſtly, by 
any but themſelves. Abuſe and Billingſgate is ther 
province, the very food they live on. The only 
piece of humour that can with the leaſt ſhow of rea- 
ſon be called coarſe in this work, is the eit 
of the Emetic to Lexiphanes, and its conſequences. 
Not to mention that this was neceſſary, being taken 
from Lucian, it ſurely is nothing near fo indelicate 
as the ſtanding and favourite witticiſm of the Re 
viewers, the uſe which they enjoin all pamphlets to 
be put to, which happen to be written on ſoft ang 


pliable paper. 


— 
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1 N. 


| Conſtrained by neceſſity, inſtigated by 
the ramifications of your private friendſhip, 
and overcome by the importunity of your 
E ſolicitations, I declare myſelf obſequious to 
your councils, and behold I bibulate.— 
Good God, what's this? What a fortuitous 
colliſion, what an inverted retrogradation, 
| what an enormous combuſtion, what an er- 
E ratick grumbling pervades the total invo- 
| lated ſeries of my inteſtine canal! I have 
aſſuredly ſwallowed a ſqueaking devil, or 
got a ventriloquiſt in my abdominal re- 
| gions. Boax, Boax, Boax®. 
* Vid. Lucian, The reader may reſt aſſured, that 
| aſter the ſecond phyſician becomes concerned in the 
dialogue, moſt, if not all, the hard words and Lexi- 
| phanicifſms, put into Mr. n's mouth, are really 
to be found in the Rambler, though the refereaces 
| are neither ſo numerous nor ſo exaQ as they might 
| have been, owing to a cauſe already mentioned, 
| Should any doubt my word, they may be convinced 
with ſome trouble, and add a thouſand more to the 
| ſtock if they pleaſe. | | 
From this time forward, Lexiphanes is a mute 
perſon in the dialogue ; and I am perſuaded every 
man of taſte, and well-wiſher to the language of his 


country, joins ine in the hope that he may ever con- 
unue ſo. 


G 3 2 SECOND 
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SECOND PHYSICIAN. 

Well done, my friend N, ſtrain 
hard, and you'll do the buſineſs. Come 
throw up pIwers, that villainous word 
powers, a word never uſed by any good 
writer, but now applied by our modern 
fribbles to every poſſible thing, to every 
thing relating to men or beaſt, or to things 
inanimate. We hear of nothing but power; 
of ridicule*, mental powers, intellectual powers, 

patron 


This expreſſion, as well as mental powers, is to 
be found in the Dialogues of the Dead; though not 
in thofe written by the noble author. But then they 
are in a manner fanctioned by his great autbohy, 
as well as by that of the honourable perſon (Mr, 
Y—k) who uſes them; nor are the three dialogues 
referred to at all unworthy of the place they have 
obtained. Notwithſtanding which, I make no ſcru- 
ple to cendenin theſe two phraſes as quaint and Lex- 


c. 
iphanick. Beſides, rhe word poweFs, in the fenſein WE v 
which I difapprove it, is ufed even by my Lord Ly!- p 
telton hinfelf. Certain Jam, if ufed at all, it las i 
been ufed very fparingly in that ſenſe, by any of our Wi 
old writers, Yet I muſt own, the greatnefs of thoſe 
modern authorities a little ſtaggers me, and makes 

me ſuſpeQ I may have contracted an unreaſonable 


diſguſt at it, from its having been hackt about in the 
manner it has, by our moſt affected authors, ſuch as 
} n and A de. No man of faſhion is now 
to be ſeen with a folver watch or buckles ; for this 
reaſon only, the meaneſt of the vulgar, who can at- 
ford the price, have got them, and they are 2 
ally 
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vun trwers of literature, powers of dolo- 
Eros declamation. Inſtead of ſay ing, as 
people did formerly, ſuch a one is a perſon 
of talents, parts, or abilities, the word now 
lis he has great pꝛwers, and thofe pnwers 
are, according to the wares he deals in, 
either thewrical, comical, tragical, poeticatl, 
or pa adacical, The modern Roſcius can- 
not ſtep. upon the Rage, but in the next 
news- papers, our cars are ſtunned with the 
| amazing theatrica! prwers of our inimitable 


| ally deemed a piece of low finery. For the fame 
| reaſon, methinks every polite writer ought to be 
| cautious how he uſes a word or phraſe, equivocal or 
doubtful at beſt, and which has already been ſo much 
debaſed by the common herd of fcriblers, 
| [I muſt likewiſe take notice in this place, that 1 
do not pretend to reject or expunge, out of the Eng- 
ih language, any, far leſs all thoſe words, which, 
to preferve the humour of the dialogue, I have 
| cauſed? Lexiphanes to throw up. Such a thought 
would be highly ridiculous ; for experience and the 
practice of the beſt writers have ihewn us that there 
is no word, not even the hardeſt in all his Dictionary 
| Or Ramblers, but what way be proper, nay the pro- 
pereſt at certain times, and in fome circumſtances. 
Proper words in their proper places, is the definition 
of a good ſtyle given by Swift. Therefore it is not 
the words themſelves, but their affected uſe, and 
the affected phraſes that 1 find fault with. But how 
to attain the one, and to avoid the other, is not to 
be learned from a grammar or dictionary; but by 


keeping good company and ſtudying good authors. 
G 4 Garrick ; 
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AP * ; | a 
Garrick ; nor M y exhibit a new piece, WW F 
(another of their cant words, ſeldom pro- 5 
per, but in the mouth of a puppet-man, WF 


which, however, they are ſure to exhibit on 
every ordinary occaſion) whether it be a 
Deſert Iſland or the Way to wm him, but 
we have a diſcuſſion in the next Review on 
his comic or tragick powers, juſt as it hap- 
pens to be writ in blank verſe or blank- 
er proſe. In the next place, get up, gaz? 
beſeech you, imp, prime, forms, honours, 
great words with the mad poet; then 7ake 
the lead a vile phraſe, taken from the Card 
or Billiard table. Lore, Lore, muſt come 
away next, a word of mighty requeſt in 
Prologues and Epilogues to new plays; if 
the author has not been at ſchool, the au- 
dience are deſired to excuſe his faults and 
pity his ignorance of ancient Lore; but if 
he has dozed a few years at the univerſity, 
then they are bullied with his tranſcendent 
_ ſkill in Greek and Roman Lore. In the 
next place, get up, gripe, growl, rouze, throbs, 
whine, words all of them Engliſh, but 
ſpoiled, Mr. J-—n, by your affected ulc 
of them. So, ſo. Well done. Heav 

again, 
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again, my friend, put your fingers in your 
© throat, IÞbeſeech, you, my dear Sir, bring 
me up all your hard cant words, of two 
and three, and if you can of four ſyllables. 

Boax, Boax, Boax. 

SECOND PHYSICIAN. 

Well done, ifaith ; here comes devoid, 
FE delate, replete, ſuccumb, diſcuſs, torpor, frigor, 
| ternal, diurnal, paucity, inanity, vicinity, ce- 
| lebrity, hilarity, and a thouſand others; ſo 
o, his ſtomach at leaſt ſeems to be pretty 


| clear now. 


N. 


CRITICEK, 

I aſk your pardon, Doctor, there are 
| ſome words yet, I inſiſt on's, are not to be 
left behind. He muſt bring up repugnant 
and abborrent. 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 
| Good God, what do you mean? What 
are you doing? Why, man, all theſe words 
| are in the — and 
CRITI ck. 
What's that to me ? If they are there, I 


know no bulineſs they have to be there, at 
G 5 leaft 
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| leaſt on every occaſion. They fhall come 
up by heavens, were they even in the 
thirty-nine articles. 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


Nay, you'll doas you pleaſe. But take 
notice, I waſh my hands on't. 


CRITICK. 


% 


Here, get mea feather, that I may tickle 
his throat with its ritatmg powers, and 
reſuſcitate the conuulfive motion of his epiga/- 
trial regions. So, here they come at laſt, 
but one ſhould think he wrote the — 
himſelf he had ſuch an abborrency at part- 
ing with repugnant, and ſo great a repug- 
nancy to part with abborrent. But as yet, 
I have ſeen none of his verba ſeſquipedalis, 
none of his words a foot and a halt long, 
thoſe I mean which end in ation, ility, ality, 
ulity, icitude, etitude, and fo forth. Be- 
fides, he has brought up none of his Triad. 
nor Quaternions; none of his quaint at- 
fected phrafes, ſuch as the filent celerity of 
time, the ſuperficial glitter of vanity, and a 
thoufand more of the ſame fort. Should 
we leave them behind, he will be little the 

| better 


— — — — 
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i better for all the pains we have taken. 
j Pray, Doctor, how do you, account for 
that? 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


The moſt probable: conjecture I can 
form, is what follows. Theſe words and 
phraſes, by the extreme ponderofity, muſt 
have ſunk fo far down into his abdominal 
E 7271985, as to get below the valve of the Colon, 
| and muſt now be entangled in the #volu- 
| tions and ruge of his mteftinal canal, in ſuch 
a manner, that — 


CRITICK. 


Ha! ha! ha! What are you turning ® 
Lexiphanes too upon my hands? Come, 
Doctor, let us have no more of your me- 
dical terms and ſolemnity. They may do 
very well, and even be proper and neceſ- 
fary in a treatiſe on anatomy, or at a con- 
ſultation of grave phyſicians: but here, be- 
tween ourſelves only, and on ſuch an oc- 
caſion as this, 'tis no better than down- 
right Lexiphaniciſm, what both of us ſo 
heartily deſpiſe. 


SECOND: 
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SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


I aſk pardon, I had forgot myſelf a little. 
. Why, theſe words and phraſes by their 
great weight have ſunk ſo low down, that 
they muſt now lie beyond the reach of a 
vomit, 


CRITICK. 


Then we muſt give him a purge ; or if 
you have ever a gliſter about you, I ſhall 
ſtand apothecary myſelf, though he ſhould 
&en ſerve me as Gil Blas did his. 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


No, no, we muſt not dabble any more 
with him at preſent. That would infallibly 
put an end to him. Do you not ſee, to 
ſpeak in his own way, that he labours un- 
der great imbecility, that he is in a ſtate of 
debilitating exſudution, that he is relaxed with 
numbneſs, and a frigorifick torpor encroaches 
on his veins. There is a manifeſt approxi- 
mation towards the diſſolution of his frame of 
mortality, and whoever beholds him now, 
can entertain no forgerfulneſs of the fragility 
of human life. All theſe ſymptoms 

} With 


— — 


£3 ow op ct, ow? 


— 
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With mortal Crifis do portend, 

His days to appropingue an end. 

Jo be ſerious, we muſt not let honeſt Lex- 
E iphanes die of the Doctor, if we can help it. 


CRITICK. 


Rot the fellow, were ] ſure this villainous 
infection he has brought in among us would 
expire with him, I would diſpatch him out 
of hand. But you'll do as you pleaſe. 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


Well, I am told there is to be a ſale of 
Authors and Criticks very ſoon; next week 
| I believe, at Langford's. Iſhall be glad 
to ſee both you and Lexiphanes there. 
Perhaps you will be put up to ſale your- 
| ſelves. The time of auction will be ad- 
vertiſed in the news-papers. If, however, 
| you think our friend's caſe ſo deſperate, 
that it will not be ſafe to wait ſo long, you 
| may bring him to mie to-morrow morning, 
and I ſhall then order what may be proper 
| for him. In the mean time, I leave you 
| * Two lines in Hudibras, who is painted by the 
| lhimitable Butler, as a great Lexiphanes. 

to 
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to inſtru& him farther, in the beſt man- 
ner you can. For JI am a little hurried at 
preſent, and am going, by appointment, 


to a conſultation, with ſome other gentle- | ; 
men of the faculty, on the caſe of the We | 
Right Honourable —— who has got ſuch WF : 
an obſtinate Paraphymoſis, that I fear we WF t 
mult make a compleat Jew of him at laſt. WW c 
a2 

CRITICK. T 

Hark ye, Doctor, a word in your ear n 
before you go. Could you not contrive WW © 
n 


to mix ſome of your potion lily in the great 
man's diet-drink, for on my word, he ſtands 
as much in need of it, as Lexiphanes him- 
ſelf. Would to God I had intereſt to get 
you appointed Phyſician in ordinary to the 
, and then, if you could prevail on 
them to take your medicine, it would 
prove of mighty emolument to the whole 
nation; we. ſhould not ſurely have ſo many IM ?* 


tranquillitys and pacifications, and wnanimity: WM © 
in the next . But as for Lexiphanes, W 
you may depend on my doing my beſt, hy 
ſeeing you have fo well paved the way : 


for me. Doctor, your ſervant. 
And 
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And now, Mr. 


n, the only and 


© the beſt advice I can give you, however 
hard it may feem to a perſon of your years 
and conceited dignity, is wholly to for- 
get, and even, if I may ſpeak ſo, unlearn 
all you have hitherto been ſo fond of. Till 
this be done, you can never expect the fin- 
cere praiſes of men of ſenſe, or the rational 


applauſe of the publick. The eyes of 


people, of youth eſpecially, whoſe taſte is 
not yet formed, and who have nothing 
to guide them in their judgment of books, 


may be dazzled for a while with the falſe 


glitter of your eloquence and the big tu- 
| mour of your hard words. But how ſoon 
| they come to be better informed, they will 
| reject. you with a loathing equal to that 
| tranſport with which, it may be, they now 
| admire and imitate you. Should the Eng- 
| liſh be ever ſtudied as a dead language, and 
your works reach to poſterity, if you are not 
| reckoned the firſt corrupter of our tongue, 
they will aſſuredly look upon you in no 
| other light than as an author who wrote 


in a barbarous age, when all true taſte in 
eloquence was utterly deſtroyed. Thoſe 


who 
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who make a foreign or a dead language 
their ſtudy, are much better judges of its 
words and their arrangement, that of its 
grammatical niceties, or, if you will, pu- 
rity. That Patavinity objected to Livy, by 
his contemporaries, we can now diſcover no 
traces of; but we hold him one of the 
chief claſſicks on the ſcore of his excellent 
words and compoſition. Agreeable to this, 
and as I obſerved before, the main excel- 
lence of a ſtyle conſiſts in the choice of the 


words ; the next in their order of arrange- 
ment; and what ought to be conſidered in 
the laſt place, is the grammatical conſtruc- 
tion, for none but a Pedant will be oftend- W | 
ed with a trivial ſlip of that fort, unleſs it : 
be attended with obſcurity. s : 
How it has happened I know not, but WW lu 
this order is now quite reverſed. You eſ- | th 
pecially are faultleſs with reſpect to gram- I t 
mar, even fo to a degree of pedantry ; you . 
have not omitted a ſingle who, that, what, I ;.. 
or which. The placing of your words, may B. 


perhaps have ſome merit; but then the 
words themſelves are execrable, and when 
they cannot be altogether condemned, 
your 
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your phraſes are, if poſſible, more abomi- 
nable ſtill. Nothing 1s fo familiar with 
| you as the eye of vanity, the hand of avarice, 
© with a thouſand more of that ſort. You 
have made a god, at leaſt a perſon of every 
: vice and virtue, of every paſſion and at- 
fection: a figure of ſpeech never, but 
| ſparingly and on very ſolemn occaſions, 
uſed by good writers; whereas you bring 
it in, at every turn, a moſt eminent proof 
of the utter corruption and e of 
your taſte. 
Would you chuſe to forget all this fop- 
pery and abſurd ſtuff? Would you wiſh to 
acquire ſome reputation as a ſcholar and a 
| writer among men of judgment? It is my 
advice to you, lay down an obſtinate reſo- 


ut lution to read nothing modern, nothing 
mat has been written fince the acceſſion of 
n. tie preſent family, unleſs by thoſe authors 
01 W who had formed their taſte in the foregoing 
al, Wrcign. Such were Pope, Swift, Atterbury, 
12) Wbolingbroke, and a few more, to whom 
the Wl will venture to add, natwithſtanding the 
5 high contempt you hold them in, Buck- 
ed; 


ngham and Lanſdown. This contempt 
eſpecially 


— 
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eſpecially of Buckingham, which moſt of 
your brother Pedants * have joined in, | 
can account for no otherwiſe, than by the 
ſtrong antipathy of bad to good, for none 
have written purer Engliſh, and in a po- 


Mr. Warton, author of the Eſſay on the Geni- 
us and Writings of Pope, is the pet ſon alluded to 
in this paſſage. He ſeems, indeed, to have con- 
tracted a particular antipathy a2g1inſt Sheſteld, the 
laſt duke of Buckingham who had the misfortune to 
be an author. He falls foul of him on every vcr 
ſion, and tells us, there is no flamp of Genius on lit 
writings, With other quaiot ſtuff of that fort, It is 
He likewiſe, who adopts Mr. I——n's opinion of 
Walſh, aud ſeems ſo mightily pleaſed with his calling 

that gentleman's writings Pages of Inanity, that he 
puts INANITY in capitals. It muſt be remember- 
ed, that Walſh was accounted by Dryden, a gocd 
judge, if ever there was one, the beſt Critic of bis 
age; and it was he who in a great meaſure formed 
| Pope, for which he celebrates hin» as the Muſe's 

Judge and Friend, and for which his memory ought 

to be revered by. every lover of Engliſh Poetry, 

Surely one ſhould have thought that a reputation, 
| which Dryden and Pope, animated both by friend. 
| ſhip and gratitude, had exerted all the charms of 
| their poetry to raiſe, had been fixed on a laſting 
foundation. But bebold the inſtability of human 


| things f It is overthrown all at once, by the great 
| | Lexiphanes, that invincible Drawcanfir ; and only 
| by one of his hard words! | 
At the ſame. time, and on the ſame occaſion too, 
if I maiftake not, this Mr. Warton calls his friend 
Lexiphanes the Excellent Rambler. 


Qui Bavium non odit, &c. 


—— 


liter 
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liter ſtyle, whether verſe or proſe, than that 
| illuſtrious nobleman. Not that I would 
| abſolutely condemn all authors ſince that 
period; fome I know ha ve undoubted merit, 
and, had they not proſtituted their admira- 
ble talents to write for bookſellers, might 
have been models of perfection“ . But as 
none of them are, I'm afraid, altogether 
pure, it would be better for a perſon in 
your extreme tickliſh ſituation of health 
| wholly to abſtain from them. 


| *I muſt own that the writer of a late hiſtory is 
alluded to in this paſſage. And when we confide 
it, rather as the project of another, than the favourite 
choice or theme of its author, that he was writing 
not for reputation enly, but alſo from another mo- 
tive, and moreover that he was limited in the time 
lol its execution; we cannot but ftand amazed at 
thoſe abilities which in fo ſhort a time, eleven months 
It is ſaid, and under ſo many diſadvantages, could 
produce a work, of that weight and importance, 
with ſo many beauties and ſo few unperfeQtions, not 
jonty an honour to its author, but to the people 
"0 Iwhoſe tranſactions it records. What a reproach. is 
in is the times it was writ in, that ſo noble a genius 
n bould either lie under the neceſſity, or even find it 
ly ewenient to write with any other view than reputa- 
tion alone. It cannot, however, be denied, that there 
Is ſomething too ſhining now and then, both in his 
words and diction ; but with this eſſential difference; 
Phat is the fruit of art, labour and deſign in the pe- 
tick old fchool-boy, proceeds from inadvertence 
and want of leifure to correct in ſo lively and ſpirited 
winter as Doctor Smollet. 
This 


ſpirit of the Engliſh tongue, and the force 


which you have hitherto been entirely ig- 


1 « 
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This being laid down as a preliminary, 
indeed, a neceſſary ſtep; you ought to be- 
take yourſelf, without delay, to a careful 
and attentive peruſal of the beſt old writers. 
I would have you begin with the poets, 
taking care, however, to read them under 
the correction of a judicious maſter, other- 
wiſe you will be apt to make an odd con- 
ſiſtent jumble of poetick and proſaick 
words, as I am ſenſible you have already 
done. Were I to compare things ſo wholly 
different, Iſhould liken your Ramblers to 
nothing fo much as to the Pleaſures of Im- 
agination, and Young's Night Thoughts, 
both of them equally obſcure, affected, and 
full of hard words. However, when read 
with due precaution, nothing can inſtruct 
a man ſo well as good poetry, in the true 


and energy of its particular words, of all 


norant. | 
After you have continued a proper time 

in this courſe, I would adviſe you to be 
take yourſelf, in the next place, to tl 
ſtudy of our beſt writers in proſe, our di 
vines, 
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vines, philoſophers and hiſtorians, ſuch as 
| Sprat, Tillotſon, Clarendon, Temple and 
{ Burnet of the Charter-houſe. Obſerve well 
| their words and phraſes, and all the dif- 
| {erent circumſtances in which they uſe . 
them. Take notice of the peculiarities 
of their conſtruction, and do not reject 
| them, though they ſhould ſeem to be not 
| wholly within the rules of grammar. 
Though I am ſenſible that herein I differ 
from ſome writers, for whoſe authority I 
have the higheſt veneration, yet I cannot 
| help thinking a living language ſtands in 
| (mall need either of a grammar or dicti- 
onary, The exiſtence of either 1s plainly 
| impoflible before people have begun both 
to ſpeak well and write well. While they 
ue continue to do fo, they are needleſs; and 
ce ¶ after a bad taſte is once introduced, they 
all will rather do hurt than ſervice, at leaſt, 
ig: Wt! we are to judge from your writings. 
The Syntax and choice of words are beſt 
me ¶ do be learned from good authors and polite 
be- Mcompany. 
te But if you would ſee the Engliſh lan- 
d- Lage in its full perfection, whether with 
reſpect 


nes, 
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reſpect to purity, elegance, compoſition, 
or choice of words; would you fee a com- 
pleat variety of ſtyle, whether on grave or 
ludicrous ſubjects, read the works of Dr. 
Swift; indeed, never lay them aſide, let 
them never be out of your hand, bu 
make them your conſtant ſtudy day and 
night. 4 
And now being well purged, and in 
time, I hope, properly inſtracted, to ut: 
the expreſſion of an admirable author, 
whoſe works, with equal pride and foppery, 
you have heretofore called pages of inasi); 
if after ſo much truly undeſerved ſuccels 
you are difpoſed 
To launch forth agen 
Among th' adventrous rovers of the pen, 
lay aſide, I beſeech you, that cavilling hu- 
mour, that ſupercilious vanity which leads 
you to paſs your affected cenſures on men 
of worth, infinitely ſuperior to your own. 
Thinking, I ſuppoſe, that as much as you 
detract from them, you add to yourſelf“ 
Above 


This diſpoſition is very natural to a Lexiphares 
and almoſt inſeparable from his character. The 


ſame 


* E r 8 * a * . 
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Above all things, ſacrifice to the graces 
and perſpicuity, both of which you have 
hitherto neglected, eſpecially the former. 
When you fit down to write any thing, 
. | digeſt 


© ſame turn of mind, which leads him to differ ſo much 
© from the common and ordinary way of expreſſion, 
© whether in ſpeech or writing, leads him to look 
down upon and deſpiſe the reſt of mankind from 
that airy throne which he has reared for himfelf in 
bis own fantaſtick imagination. There can ſcarcely 
be conceived a more ſelf-conceited fop than the au- 
E thor of the Pleaſures : at leaft, as he has drawn his 
© own picture in that rhapſody. The haughty over- 
bearing temper of that perſon, who ſo well deſerves 
© the name 1 have given him, is univerſally known, 
A moſt eminent proof of it is his contemptuous treat- 
ment of the late Mr. Churchill, a man, with all his 
E faults, of undoubted genius, and who, as a writer, 
had much more merit, and hath ſhewn an infinitely 
better taſte than the pedant who fo arrogantly affect- 
ed to deſpiſe him. Had he not been ſnatched away 
by an untimely fate, and had he been more diffident 
and correct, and learned to poliſh and blot, me- 
ds | thinks he was able to give perfections to rhyme it 
en les hitherto been thought unfuſceptible of, and 
which Dryden himſelf has not attained to; I mean 
n. hat of running the lines into one another with cafe 
11 We gracefulneſs, and giving it all the variety and 
ſwelling periods of proſe. 
| Perhaps Mr, Churchill was ſufficiently avenged 
we of Mr, J—n, for all the contempt He expreſſed 
for him, whether real or pretended, by the ſingle 
nickname of Pampoſo ; a nickname fitting him ſo ex- 
Aly, that J had once thoughts of publiſhing this 
alogue under that title, as it would be more E 
nera 


— 
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digeſt it well in your mind, and lay down 
a regular plan of it before you begin. Let 
your ſtyle be plain and ſimple, ſuited t 
your ſubject, and to the capacity of thoſe 
for whoſe peruſal it is intended. But abore 
all things, avoid the rock you have form- 
erly ſplit on, I mean, hard, long tailed 
words, and terms of art. Give none «f 
them admittance into your future writings, 
unleſs only in ſuch caſes, for poſſibly ſuch 
may happen, where the avoiding them 
would appear, from the natural poverty of 
our language, greater affectation than the 
uſe of them, 

I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay to 
you on this head, by enforcing my own 
opinion with the authority of two of the 
greateſt wits that ever were in the world, 
the one of modern, the other of ancient 
times; I mean Lucian and Swift. It gives 
me concern I am obliged to mention to 
you Dr. Swift's definition of ſtyle, which 


nerally underſtood, and is more familiar to our cars. 
However, Lexiphanes is by far more pointed and d. 
rect, for it literally ſignifies Mord. ſbiner, or one who 
always uſes, and is mighty fond of, what my Lord 
Lyttelton would call, a /bining «ffefted dition. 

2 18, 
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proper words in their proper places, the 
onciſeſt, and, at the ſame time, the full- 
ſt that ever was given of ſo complex a 
ieme. I leave it to your warmeſt admir- 
trs, and to yourſelf, when ſober, to de- 
ermine in what ſubject you can find proper 
laces for your hard words, terms of art, 
nd abſurd phraſes. Surely no one will find 
them proper in weekly Eſſays, on popular 
ſubjects. I beg leave to recommend to 
our moſt careful peruſal, the great au- 
hor's Letter to a young gentleman on his 
ntering into Holy Orders, which, if any 
hing can, will cure you and thoſe numbers 
Micted with the ſame diſtemper of their 
reſent madneſs. The next is the admir- 
ble Lucian, who gives an advice, which, 
hough applied by him to hiſtorians only, is 
qually applicable to all other ſubjects; and 
olds equally juſt in every language. Tis 
general, an univerſal rule, againſt which 
0 exception can be imagined, and, 
ndeed, ought to be written in letters of 
gold on the moſt conſpicuous place, in 
rery library and repoſitory of learning. 
tis this, uſe ſuch words only as ſhall be well 
H approved 
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approved of by the learned, and eafily under. 
ſtood by the vulgar. 
Should you again cheriſh an ambition tg 
inſtruct and amuſe the publick with peri. 
odical Eflays, or to tranſlate into good plain 
Engliſh, ſome of thoſe few Ramblers 
whoſe matter may render them worth the WM ic 
trouble; in the firſt place, make yourſeł WM" 
maſter by repeated readings of the ſtyl WW v 
and manner of the Tatlers, Spectators and Wi. 
Guardians, the only perfect models of ſuch Who 
way of writing, perhaps, in the world. W* 
But before you venture it to the preſs, read Wt 
your Eſſay to ſome old woman, were it 


W 
your landlady or bed-maker, and if ſhe - 
does not underſtand every word of it, con- 
clude there is certainly ſomething wrong, , 
and never ceaſe altering it till ſhe does“ « 


Should Wt 


Dr. Swift ſtrongly recommends this method in b 
the letter quoted above, and enforces it by the en 
ample of the famous and virtuous Lord Falkland, in Wi || 
the time of Charles the firſt, whoſe conſtant practice, . 
he tells us, it was, whenever he doubted whether a 
a word were perfectly intelligible or no, to con- 
ſult one of his Lady's Chambermaids, (not the 
Waiting- woman, becauſe it was poſſible ſhe might 
be converſant in romances) and by her judgment BF | 


was guided, whether to receive or to reject it. Aud 
| 
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Should you undertake a work of greater 
importance or of longer breath, after 'tis 
compleated, let it lie by you for ſome time 
at leaſt, till the ſelf-applauſe naturally at- 


tending 


if that great perſon*®” continues the Dean, thought 
ſuch a caution neceſſary in treatiſes offered to the 
Learned World, it will be ſure as proper in ſermons 
where the meaneſt hearer is ſuppoſed to be concerned, 
and where, very often, a Lady's Chambermaid may 
be allowed to equal half the congregation, both as 
to quality and underſtanding.“ The opinion of this 
great maſter, with reſpect to ſermons, it is evident 
may be applied with equal force and juſtice to week- 
ly Eſſays, intended for the amuſement of tea-tables, 
and inſtruction of the youth of both ſexes. It is 
with ſincere pleaſure I own that the World and Con- 
miſeur ſeem to be altogether faultleſs in this point. 
But Mr. Hawkeſworth, a very ingenious man, ap- 
pears to have ſpoiled his Adventurers almoſt entirely, 
by a fond and Poli imitation of this Pedant, whom 
be equals in every thing where the other moſt excels, 
and 1s far his ſuperior 1n fancy and invention. His 
words indeed are not ſo execrable, but his phraſeo- 
logy is very little better, and he deals almoſt as deep 
in Triad and Quaternions. I had not the Adventurers 
by me, when compoſing the Rhapſody, neither did 
it occur to me, otherwiſe it muſt have appeared at 
the bottom of the page, for I find it would have fur- 
hed me with many delicious morſels of Lexiphanick 
elaguence. | | 

The inimitable Moliere too, an authority the 
greateſt that can be alledged, conflantly followed, 
as we learn from Boileau, the practice of Lord Falk- 
land, recommended by Swift. It is a well known 
tory of him that he never ventured any of his pieces 


2 n 
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tending the heat of compoſition be wholly 
abated. Then take it up, read it over in 
a cool moment, refining, correcting, and 
poliſhing to the utmoſt of your power. But 


do not truſt to your own judgment alone. 
Conſult ſome friend, whoſe candour and 
honeſty you can rely on. But let it be one 


who laughs at your preſent manner of 
writing, as heartily as I do. You cannot 


on the ſtage, till he had firſt conſulted his old Houſe- 
keeper, to whom he uſed to read his comedy, as ſhe 
was fitting at the fire-ſide in the evening, at work, 
with her ſpectacles on: and he always uſed to judge 
of the reception his play would meet with from the 
audience, by the impreſſion it had made on the old 
woman, and he ſeldom, if ever, found himſelf mil- 
taken. It would be well if our modern play-wrights, 
thoſe belonging to the Inns of Court in particular, 
would take the opinion of their bed-makers and 
laundreſſes, before they carried their pieces to the 
managers or actors, for of the two I take the former to 
be infinitely the better judges : and I ſhould enter- 
tain much more {anguine hopes from a dramatick 
performance, at which a laundreſs, on hearing it 
read, had either laught or wept, provided however 
| the had not laught at the fuſtian of a tragedy, or 
cried at the dullneſs of a comedy, than from another 
over which ſhe had fallen aſleep ; though the latter 
were to be ſet off with all our inimitable Garrick's 
managerial arts, theatrical powers and judicious caſt of 
parts, cant phraſes in vogue at preſent : nay, even 
though it were to be uſhered in by a moſt excellent 
prologue, and diſmiſſed with a ftill more excellent 
epiloguge, both written by that gentleman. 


depend 
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depend on the opinion of your former ad- 
mirers, or of the great men who gave you 
the penſion. Thoſe who could praiſe or 
reward you for what you have hitherto 
done, are, aſſure yourſelf, very incapable 
judges. 

And now when you have ſet thelaſt hand 
to your work, publiſh it boldly. If you 
ſhould not chuſe to run any riſque your- 
ſelf, or be at the trouble to ſolicit a ſub- 
ſcription, put it up to auction among thoſe 
who deal in buying and ſelling books, and 
diſpoſe of it to the higheſt bidder, not in 
the leaſt regarding any character one of 
thoſe tradeſmen may have over another, 
for his own ſuperior judgment, or the 
goodneſs of his wares. A work of real and 
tranſcendent merit will make its way into 
the world, though expoſed to ſale on the 
meaneſt ſtall in Moorhelds. 

But the laſt, though not the leaſt impor- 
tant advice I ſhall give you, is this. Have 
no manner of dealing or concern with book- 
ſellers, except what I have juſt now hinted 
at. Never conſult them, or take their 
directions about any ſubject youare to write 
| H 3. on; 


3 
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on ; never contract or enter into any en- 
gagement with them about any work What 
ſoever; if you are unhappily under any 
ſuch contract at preſent, get rid of it as quick 
as you can; for it is impoſſible that a man 
who writes for bookſellers, ſhould write 
well. They do not expect, or even deſire 
he ſhould. They are like thoſe builders 
who build on ſhort leaſes, and want their 
edifices to laſt only for a certain term. In 
my conſcience, I believe they are the great 
patrons of long vermicular words ; for this 
reaſon only, that they blot more paper, 
and increaſe the price of their wares. In 
ſhort, never ſhew the bookſellers a manu- 
ſcript, till you think it fit for the preſs, 
and then talk with them about nothing 
_ elſe, except the price they will give you 

. | | 
Beſides, having now got a handſome 
penſion, you lie no longer under any need 
of writing for money. But improbable as 
it may be, ſhould you even be deprived 
of this proviſion for life, do any thing; 
die, ſtarve, periſh, ſooner than proſtitute 
your pen for hire, a dirty inſtrument in ſtill 
dirtier 
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dirner hands, to ſpoil the language and 
corrupt the taſte of a people, ſo rich and 
famous, ſo renown'd and flouriſhing, the 
maſters of the ocean and arbiters of the 


world. 


Thus, Mr. J 


n, have I given you my 


beſt advice. If you follow it, your Ramb- 


lers may poſſibly be forgotten, at leaſt, ſo 
far as never to riſe up in judgment againſt 
you, and you may in time acquire a repu- 
tation which may chance to be laſting. If 


you do not, but return like the dog to your 


yomit, and like the ſwine, to wallow in the 
mire and filth of your hard words and ab- 
ſurd phraſes, I can only ſay, that I have 
acted the part of a friend towards you, and 
that you will have nobody to blame but 
yourſelf. But whatever courſe you follow, 
be aſſured that it is impoſſible you ſhould 
write worſe than you have hitherto done, 
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HE foregoing advice, tho' addreſſed 
to Lexiphanes only, and in a man- 
ner applied to one in his particular ſituation, 
is intended for all who may write for the 
future, and may, without any vanity I ſpeał 
it, if ſtrictly followed, be eminently uſefu| 
to them all. It is, indeed, little more, the 
change of circumſtances allowed for, than 
a literal tranſcript from Lucian. And there 
is nothing in it, but what may be fairly 
deduced from him, unleſs it be thoſe paſ- 
ſages concerning Bookſellers, who are cer- 
tainly a very different ſort of gentry at pre- 
ſent, from what they were in his time: 
owing to one of thoſe changes which the 
art of printing has introduced into the 
ſtate of Letters, and which, this in par- 
ticular, is by no means advantageous to 
them. Lucian, were he now alive, would 
have been, I am convinced, of the ſame 
opinion, and would have concurred in the 
ſame advice. 


In 
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In ſhort, I have ſcarce deviated in any 
one article from Lucian's plan, or made 
any additions to it, except in the Epiſode 
of the firſt Phyſician or the mad rehearing 
Pret, as I call him. I thought ſomething 
of this ſort abſolutely neceſlary for com- 
pleating my deſign, andI wanted to give 
my opinion, m the preſent diſpute, about 
blank verſe and rhyme. A very great 
Philoſopher and Hiſtorian (Mr. Hume) 
expreſsly ſays, that in all nations and lan- 
guages, Poetry has attained to its perfec- 
tion before Proſe; and as far as I am able 
to judge, he is juſtified in theſe ſentiments 
by experience itſelf. For the ſame reaſon 
whatever that may be, when we perceive 
the Poetry of a nation to decline, we may 
aſſuredly expect to ſee, very ſoon, a like 
degeneracy in their Proſe. Blank Verſe 
differing ſo little by its meaſure from Proſe, 
naturally leads to a ſwollen turgid expreſ- 
lon, and a ſet of Hypercriticks among us, 
ignorant of the general turn and bent of 
our language, and vainly ſetting up Mil- 
ton and Shakeſpear, as models of imitation, 
vho certainly ſpoke a different- dialect from 
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what we do now-a-days, and in all their 
truly valuable paſſages, are entirely unique 
and inimitable, have recommended this 
Blank Verſe, not only as the beſt meaſure 
for Tragedy, where the example and ſuc- 
ceſs of our moſt approved Dramatick 
writers, tho' I cannot altogether condemn 
the rhyming plays of Dryden and Lee, 
have rendered it preferable, but alſo for 
the ſublimeſt and moſt ornamented epick, 
didactick and deſcriptive Poetry, for which 
it is altogether unfit, unleſs when under 
the management of a Milton or Shake- 
ſpear. Thus has it become faſhionable, 
and hence the ſwollen, turgid expreſſion 
already mentioned, and ſo natural and pe- 
culiar to it, and of conſequence, the vile 
affected Lexiphanick ſtyle in Proſe of Mr. 
J——n, and his followers and imitators. 
The conduct of the Dialogue ſhews that 
the circumſtance of the Pleaſures of Ima- 
gination, being the production of a Phyſi- 
cian, is the reaſon why that is pitched upon 
as the object of criticiſm in particular, 
whulſt other performances of the ſame na- 
ture, might have been met with equally 
| repre- 
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reprehenſible. But though not one tittle 
of the cenſure paſt upon it, ought to be 
abated ; yet, I think, a great deal may 
be ſaid in excuſe of the author, which at 
the time I did not attend to. Tis certain, 
from the time of its firſt appearance, it 
muſt have been a juvenile performance, 

and the manner of it, as well as Philoſo- 
phy inculcated in it, I believe were all 
the” vogue at the place where it was firſt 
written, both of which are very dazzling 


inthe eyesof a young gentleman of a luxu- 


riant imagination, before he has corrected 
his taſte from ſoberer and more approved 
models. Beſides from the Rhapſody, as 
far as is intelligible to me, he ſeems to 
be a man of virtue and benevolence, a 
friend to the natural rights and liberties of 
mankind, and a perſon of an enlarged and 
liberal turn of thought, qualities infinitely 
more eſtimable than the happieſt poetical 
talents in the world without them. Per- 
haps, the ſtrange and unaccountable ſuc- 
ceſs it has met with, may be one reaſon 
why his name ſtill appears before it, 
though 
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though now of great eminence in a learned 
and uſeful profeſſion. _ 
Having here an opportunity, I ſhall juſt 
barely recapitulate what, after ſo long an 
interval of time, I can recolle& of the 
chief heads of my intended Preface, I mean 
the cauſes of a preſent decline - of taſte 
and good writing among us. The firſt is 
that univerſal law of nature, to which all 
human things appear to be ſubjected 
namely, a ſlow riſe and progreſſion from 
a weak and infirm ſtate, to that degree of 
maturity and perfection their nature is 
capable of, and thence a gradual decline 
and total diſſolution at laſt. The illuſtrious 
author, juſt now quoted, has handled this 
curious ſubject in his Eſſays, with all that 
accuracy and preciſion peculiar to himſelf; 
and to him I refer the reader. My Lord 
Lyttelton has, I think, barely alluded to 
this cauſe, but Doctor Swift has expreſsly 
taken it for granted. For he tells us, in 
his letter to the Lord Treaſurer Oxford, 
that the Engliſb tongue was not arrived 
* to ſuch a degree of perfection as to make 


* usapprehend any thoughts of its decay.” 


But 
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But I am afraid, that he was herein great- 
ly miſtaken. Setting aſide Shakeſpear 
and Milton, Poets /i generts, of a ſtrain 
peculiar to themſelves, it ſeemed even then 
paft a queſtion, that the poetical ſtyle had 
been carried to its utmoſt perfection by 
Butler, in the burleſque way, and by 
Dryden and Pope in the grave and ſerious, 


of all whom we may truly fay, with 
Horace, 


Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 


And that Swift himſelf, and his contempo- 
|; raries, had likewiſe brought our Proſe to 
„dhe higheſt pitch of excellence it ever will 
G attain to, this is a manifeſt proof; he lived 
R to ſee it's decline, he lived to ſee, not to 
mention numberleſs other proofs, Gordon's 
q ridiculous and affected tranſlation of Taci- 
tus, encouraged and ſubſcribed to by all 
our prime nobility and great men. 

The next cauſe which may not only have 
haſtened the decay, but alſo prevented the 
due growth and full maturity of taſte and. 
Letters among us, has been the peculiar 


temper. 
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temper and ſituation of our princes ; for 
nothing is more true than this proverb : 


Regisadexemplum totus componitur orbis. 


Of all our monarchs that have reigned 
ſince our tongue has become in any ſort 
poliſhed and refined, none appear to have 
had the ſmalleſt pretenſions to taſte, except 
the two Charles's. The unhappy exit of 
the firſt, and the violent troubles and con- 
vulſions in which he was involved, during 
the greateſt part of his reign, account too 
ſufficiently why letters did not flouriſh 
more under him, and why he did not more 
encourage them. The ſecond was every 
way more fortunate ; bating his love of 
ribaldry and licentiouſneſs, then ſo preva- 
lent in the nation, and attended with ſuch 
bad conſequences, he undoubtedly poſſeſ- 
ſed a ſound judgment and diſcernment 
both in ſtyle and literary productions. 
Even his ſhort and extempore ſpeeches to 
his parliament, have a ſtrength and ele- 
gance, and dignity unknown to compo- 
ſitions of that kind now a days. But then. 


he was enurety void of true generoſity and 
liberality, 
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liberelity, and ſeems only to have had a 

filly ſort of good-nature which could not 

reſiſt the importunity of the many craving 

miſtreſſes and hungry courtiers about him. 

Though no prince in his political capacity, 

not even Auguſtus himſelf, was ever more 

obliged to Virgil and Horace, than Charles 

was to Butler and Dryden, yet he had the 

baſe ingratitude to ſuffer them, though 

both men of virtue and blameleſs charac- 

ters in private life, the one to languiſh in 

poverty and obſcurity, and the other to 
1 do what is as bad, to write for his bread. 

> I have ſometimes amuſed myſelf with 

V imagining what a fortunate circumſtance it 

f would have proved for Letters, had our 

A preſent ſovereign 'appeared on the Britiſh 

1 W ftage, juſt a century before he did. The 

- WW declared liberality and protection of the 

monarch, would have inſpired that manly 

wit and genius ſo peculiar to thoſe times, 

and made them ſoar to heights that now 

perhaps we have no conceptions of, whilſt 

his virtuous example and avowed regard 

for modeſty and decen&y, would have 

tempered 
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tempered their licentiouſneſs, the only, 
at leaſt, eſſential failing they had. 

But, however, though Charles afforded 
no other encouragement to men of wit and 
genius, than his countenance, - the notice 
he took of them, or the private approba- 
tion he beſtowed on them, yet even that 
was attended with good effects, and pro- 
duced very happy conſequences. For if 
it did not create, at leaſt, it encreaſed an 
ambition in the nobles and great men, not 
only to patronize and encourage Letters 
more effectually than the ſovereign did, 
but alſo to honour and adorn them by their 
practice and example. Nor did this in- 
pulſe, if I may ſo call it, received from him, 
finally determine with him. It continued 
with the utmoſt force and energy till the 

end of the queen's life. And, in fact, that 

| whole conſtellation of wits which ſo nobly 
diſtinguiſhed and adorned the female reign, 
were all, without exception, formed after 
the example, and even by the precepts of 
thoſe that had figured in Charles's days. | 
Such was Swift by Sir William Tempk, 
: Pope 
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Pope by Walſh and Wycherley, Boling- 
broke, Atterbury, Steele, Addiſon, Con- 
greve, Prior, &c. 


But now a race of foreign princes ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne, who having no mo- 
dels of polite literature in their own na- 
tive tongue, could not be ſuppoſed to en- 
courage what they had no conception of, 
in another which they did not underſtand. 
But this was of little conſequence in itſelf; 
for letters having never enjoyed more than 
the countenance of the ſovereign, had been 
long before deprived even of that, ever 
ſince the revolution; for William, though 
a great man, and a friend to liberty, be- 
ſides underſtanding our language but im- 
perfectly, was as great a Vandal in taſte as 
the reſt of his countrymen. But the fatal 
blow, was given by the violence of the 
Whig faction, which became then predo- 
minant ; and forgetful of the lenity where- 
with themſelves had been treated, and not 
contented with ſhutting up every avenue 


topreferment, whether in church or ſtate, 


againſt their adverſaries, attainted, proſcrib- 
ed, baniſhed, and deſtroyed them all as 
far 
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far as lay in their power; and amongſt them 
happened to be, not only far the greateſt 
ſhare of the wit, genius, and learning 
then in the nation, but alſo the moſt mu- 
nificent patrons, encouragers and rewarders 
of them. And this blow was farther con- 
firmed, and I may ſay altogether rive tted 
by the long and abſolute government of a 
ſole miniſter, which ſoon after ſucceeded. 
A miniſter, who knew no method of go- 
vernment but corruption, no art of perſua- 
ſion but proffering the dirty bribe, and 
could lay hold on no one paſſion or affection 
of the human breaſt, but avarice alone, 
the moſt ſordid of them all. It was no 
wonder that this man's adminiſtration, 
equally contemptible and inglorious, both 
at home and abroad, ſhould rouze up 
againſt him all the wit and genius, which 
he and his faction had left in the nation. 
And it was an unavoidable conſequence, 
that He, who had no taſte himſelf, as plain- 
ly appeared from the choice of his literary 
champions and defenders, fo profuſely paid 
out of the publick Treaſury, ſhould be an 
irreconcileable enemy, and do all in his 


power 
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power to deſtroy That, which he knew 
was his mortal foe, and which actually 
wrought his down-fall as a miniſter at laſt. 

Beſides, the long and inglorious continu- 
ance of this man in power, was attended by 
another very pernicious effect. So violent 
were the diſputes and contentions raiſed 
about him, and on his account, that the 
whole attention of the publick was diverted 
from every other object, and turned into 
one channel, into that of politicksand party 
wrangling and altercation, producing only 
temporary pieces, which as ſoon as their 
turn was ſerved, were thrown aſide like ſo 
0 Wi many almanacks or news-papers, and con- 
n, Wl tained only materials for inflaming the 
th paſſions, without any of that rational amuſe- 
1p nent and inſtruction which every man who 
takes a book, with an intention to. peruſe 
It, has a right to expect from it. 

At laſt, thoſe party heats and animoſi- 
ties having in a great meaſure ſubſided, 
more from wearineſs and the want of pro- 
per objects to wreak themſelves on, than 
rom ſatiety or any other better cauſe ; and 
ul the great men who had flouriſhed 

in 
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in the queen's reign, being either dead, 
attainted, retired or forgotten; and during 
the ignominious interval that followed, ng 
capital work having been executed whuch 
might ſerve as a model of imitation, or 
great original and natural genius ariſen, 
whoſe authority might fix the attention and 
direct the judgment of the publick ; it is 
not to be wondered at, if in theſe circum- 
ſtances ſomething happened to us, ſimilar 
to that which befel the Romans, when 
their licentious republic had degenerated 
into a moſt deſpotick tyranny, and all thei 
party diſputes and diſtinctions had been 
annihilated under the denomination of their 
emperors: I mean, that a parcel of Shiners, 
and Lexiphaneſes, and  Paradox-mongers, 
ſhould ariſe, and ſeizing an almoſt empty 
ſtage, by their vapouring and huffing, and 
that petulance and impudence, ſo very na- 
tural to them, and by exhibiting ſomething 
to the public, that appeared novel and 
brilliant, in ſhort, ſomething that had not 
been ſeen before, ſhould acquire a repur 


tation, which, however ill grounded a 
firſt, 
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it, may now be very difficult to deſtroy. 
ence the fame of an A——de, of a J—-n, 
und many others, whom I ſhall not, at 
preſent, mention. And hence the modern 
reputation of a Young, who forgetting 
his better and chaſter manner by which he 
gad diſtinguiſhed himſelf, even when Steele 


igour of their faculties, became in his 
tage, a perfect Lexiphanes, and fſuc- 
ceded fo well in that way, that he is no 
onger known by his Cnrver/al Paſſion, but 


re generally advertiied under that title. 

have inſiſted the longer on this ſecond 
auſe of the declenſion of letters among 
s, as it ſeems peculiar to ourſelves. I 
roceed now to the third and laſt cauſe, 
Much is however become univerſal. And 
hat is the change which the art of printing 
as introduced into the ſtate of letters, and 
ich, as managed at preſent, not only 
revents their improvement, but alſo their 
ontinuance in purity and ſimplicity, and 
ien haſtens and brings on their degene- 
racy. 
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racy. It has, indeed, been of the moſt 
eminent uſefulneſs, by multiplying and 
diſperſing all the ancients which had 
eſcaped the ravages of time and barbarous 
nations, as well as all thoſe moderns who 
truly deſerve the name of Claſſicks in any 
language, in ſuch a manner, that their 
loſs ſeems now to be impoſlible, and that 
they can only be deſtroyed by the laſt pangs 


and dying convulſions of nature. But the 


change which it has brought about in the 
trade of Bookſelling, and alſo its having 
made Authorſhip itſelf a ſort of trade, 
have been attended, eſpecially in this free 


and commenical country, with inconveni- 


encies, balancing in a great meaſure, 
thoſe mighty advantages. Certainly, be- 
fore the invention of printing, Bookſelling 
was a very honourable and uſeful profef- 
fion ; and at that time, and long after- 


wards, it became ſtill more ſo. Book- 
ſellers and Printers, who ſeem then to 


have been one and the ſame perſons, were 
in fact, the great reſtorers of learning, and 
the moſt learned men in the world them- 


ſelves; for the beſt editions we have nov 
of 


- 
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of the Claſſicks, and many other works, 
were publiſhed not only at their expence, 
but under their care and reviſal. But tho” 
this profeſſion may be ſomewhat degene- 
rated from what it originally was, and few 
who are now engaged in it may be ſuch 
learned men and ſuch capable judges of 
literary productions, as many were at the 
firſt invention of printing; yet Bookſellers 
are ſtill equally uſeful, indeed as honoura- 
bleas any other merchants whatever, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who follow that occupation 
only, and remain contented within their 
former limits, or even where they proceed 
one ſtep farther, and purchaſe at a price 


c, Weentleman who ſhall offer it for ſale to 
e. em. But when once they commence, 
not authors, but book-makers and manu- 


e facturers, literary projectors and under- 
e- Waters, and for that purpoſe hire labourers 
)k- Wand journeymen to work under them, Who 


tis then that they become highly perni- 
cous, and even entirely deſtructive of all 
good taſte and learning. | 


In 
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agreed on the right of a copy from any 


e, indecd, very improperly ſtiled authors, 
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In the firſt place, the yearly, monthly, 
weekly, nay, daily lumber and traſh which 
they are continually diſperſing, in immenſe 
loads among the people, under the titles of 
Journals, Magazines, Muſeums, Miſcella- 
nies, Records, &c. every one of which, ac- 
cording to them, contains more in quantity 
than another, and are all compoſed by 
authors of the firſt eminence ; together 
with thoſe innumerable hiſtories and com- 
pilations of all ſorts, retailed every Satur- 
day night at ſixpenny portions, and that 
infinite variety of Dictionaries and Ency- 
clopedias of Arts and Sciences, by which 


writ! 
the 1 
and 

juſt : 
with 
dain! 
And 
write 
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they fritter learning to tatters, and afford publi 
but an empty ſuperficial ſmattering at beſt; he cl; 
I fay, all theſe productions, which are pro- not, 
jected and ſupported, and even it may be s i 
ſaid, created by Bookſellers, are attended We, 
with very bad conſequence : that moſt welle 
readers, ſeduced by curioſity, the perpe- eſt m 
tual puffing of News- papers, and a filly WW © © 

unleſ; 


notion that the laſt writers on any ſubject 
muſt be the beſt, their minds being clog- 
ged and vitiated with this garbage, not 
only loſe all reliſh of the old approved 

** Writers, 
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writers, in which alone are to be found 
the true and ſolid principles of learning - 
and ſcience, but alſo loath and reject them, 
juſt as a green- ſickneſs girl, when gorged 
with chalk and traſh, nauſeates the niceſt 
dainties ſet before her at a regular meal. 
And in the ſame proportion, that the older 
writers are neglected, modern original 
compoſition 1s diſcouraged. For in the 
days of our anceſtors, every young writer 
who ventured a new performance abroad 
into the world, which ſeemed to promiſe 
any thing, was always ſure of, at leaſt, 
a fair and impartial hearing from the 
public; and if he merited the attention 
he claimed, he met with his reward; if 
not, the worſt puniſhment he had to dread, 
was being neglected and forgotten. But 
We, their Sons, are grown much wiſer, as 
well as infinitely more cautious: the great- 
eſt number now-a-days, will not ſo much 
as caſt their eyes on a new production, 
unleſs, it may be, a Romance or a Novel 
manufactured for a circulating library, till 
they have conſulted their monthly Oracles, 
a Magazine, a Muſeum, or a Review, and 

| I have 
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have ſeen what judgment is paſt upon i 
by that labourer whoſe taſk it happens tg 
be, or who has that particular branch of 
the manufactory, under which it falls, al. 


be other than crude inſipid traſh, or elſe, 


wha! 
fuſti⸗ 
whel 
that 


lotted to him by his maſter and employer, Ir 
the book-maker. Further, from the cha- Prac 
racters of thoſe who make up this peric- pe 
dical ſtuff; for what man of any abilities, em 
whether natural or acquired, will ever doub 
ſtoop ſo low, unleſs compelled by meer MA) 
neceſſity, when the conſciouſneſs of that, and 
and of the unworthy manner wherein er; 
he proſtitutes his talents, will probably hen 
render him a worſe performer than the ſures 
heavieſt drudge? and likewiſe from the eint 
manner in which it is made up, always (pen 
againſt a ſtated day, which renders impot- The 
ſible the obſervation of Horace's rule, not Doc 
even in nonam diem, ſeldom in nonam hsrai, all e 
no alteration, no eratement, no rejccting, leart 
no waiting for the lucky moment, but diſp 
away it muſt come, generally as wet from teu 
the brain as from the preſs; from all it is 
which circumſtances, I affirm, it is impol- niſh 
ſible that theſe periodical publications can ceit 

preſ 
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what is worſe, vile affected Lexiphanick | 
fuſtian, which diffuſe andeſtabliſh a bad taſte I!" 
wherever their circulation extends, and 1 
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that may be called univerſal. if | | 

In the next place, by thoſe arts and | | | i | 
practices ſo long continued and fo often vl | 
repeated, the very name of author is be- WH | 
come a term Of ridicule and contempt. I [4:08 
doubt not but this very circumſtance alone 1 1 
may have deterred many perſons of rank 8 | 


and fortune from appearing in that charac- 
ter ; together, perhaps, with their appre- 
henſions of the p2tulant ill-manner'd cen- 
lures of our monthly Criticks. And here I 
cannot paſs by theſe gentlemen, without 
(pending a word or two on their practices. 
They would fain paſs upon us as literary 
Doctors and Phy ſicians, as diſcoverers of 
all defects and imperfections in works of 
learning, genius and wit. I ſhall neither 
diſpute their pretenſions, nor queſtion 
their ſkill in their calling. But methinks 
it is ſufficient mortification, and even pu- 
niſhment for a poor man, who fondly con- 
ceits the compoſition he has juſt put to the 
preſs will be univerſally read and admired, 
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and excite the attention of all the wiſe and 
learned, to find it, when it comes abroad, 
he uncalled for, and altogether neglected 
in his bookſeller's warehouſe. The natu- 
ral death of all dull and unſucceſsful au- 
thors, is to doze away, inſenſibly, inn 
lethargy. And this uſed to be their fate 
till that happy period, when bookſellers 
became book-makers, projectors, and ma- 
nufacturers of literary Journals andReviews 
But what ſhould we ſay of a Phyſician, 
who, after having paſt ſentence of death 
on a patient, and ſeeing him fall into a 
lethargy,-a mortal ſymptom, and the na- 
tural conſequence of his malady, ſhould 
be at great pains to awake him out of it 
only to ſtreich him on the rack, and make 
him expire in torture and agony ; and then 
brag, as an inſtance of his profound {il 
in prognoſticks, that no-body whom 
he had thus tortured ever ſurvived it! 
Polftibly we might not be able to contro 
vert that ſkill, but we ſhould afſfuredly 
think him barbarouſly and wantonly cruel. 
Juſt ſo is the general practice of our mo- 
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dern Criticks. But to return ; that back- 


wardnels 
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wardneſs which men of independent cir- 
cumſtances diſcover to appear as writers, 
is of worſe conſequence to Letters than 
may be imagined. For whatever our 
Lexiphaneſes and profeſſed authors may 
ſay to the contrary, I cannot help being 


of opinion, that the acknowledged ſuperi- 


ority of the ancients over us moderns, 18 


leſs owing to the ſuperiority of the lan- 


guages they wrote in, than to that of 
their external circumſtances'; for they 
were, almoſt without exception, all of 
them men of diſtinguiſhed quality, for- 
tune and conſideration in the ſtate, inti- 
mately converſant, and deeply engaged 
in the moſt important public concerns. 
But I am inſenſibly got into a ſubject, 
and among a ſet of company, Bookſellers, 
or rather Book-makers and their Labour- 
ers, very improper for the grave and ſe- 
rious air which this diſſertation has hither- 
to aſſumed ; therefore T ſhall willingly take 
my leave of them at preſent; for beſides 
purſuing the plan of this Dialogue ſome- 
what farther, I have already handled them, 
in a fitter and perhaps a more agreeable 
I 3 manner, 
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manner, in another dialogue, entitled, 
The Sale of Authors, the hint of which, 1 
need not inform the learned reader, is 
taken from Lucian's Auction of the Live; 
of the Philoſophers, and which I may publiſh 
alſo, ſhould this attempt meet with a fa- 
vourable reception from the public“. 
And now having had occaſion to mention 
the name of this illuſtrious ancient once 
more, I cannot but obſerve on the peculiar 
felicity that attended the Greek, the lan- 
guage he wrote in, which continued from 
his days upwards to thoſe of Homer, and 
we know not how long before, a period of 
at leaſt a thouſand years, in a ſtate of the 
utmoſt purity. And I cannot, for my 
heart conceive there 1s any extravagance 
in hoping that our own Tongue may be 
equally happy for as long a time, at leaſt, 
as our iſland ſhall remain, or our go— 
vernment ſubſiſt in its preſent form. In 
ſhort, none of thoſe cauſes which operated 
ſo powerfully on the corruption of the 
Roman Tongue, and at laſt wrought the 
deſtruction both of that and the Greek, 
ſeem at all to threaten us. We have nov 
* See Sale of Authors, lately publiſhed. 
a Prince 
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a Prince on the throne, who is a Briton 
born, and who glories in the name, and 
we have the faireſt proſpect of an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſhon of ſuch Princes. Our 
government ſeems to be fixed on ſo ſecure 
a baſis, and fo equally balanced, that we 
have no reaſon to fear its degenerating 
either into Tyranny or Anarchy ; and our 
ſituation as an iſland, together with our 
almoſt invincible power at ſea, molt effec- 
tually ſecures us from conquelts or inva- 
ſions, or even hurtful intermixtures with 
foreign and barbarous nations. So that it 
ſhould ſeem we have nothing to apprehend 
for our language, but for our own levity 
and wantonneſs, our ridiculous fondneſs 
for vain and fantaſtick ornaments, and a 
falſe brilliancy of ſtyle. It was this which 
had crept into the Greek in Lucian's time; 
which began the corruption of the Ro- 
man Tongue, and which now threatens 
to corrupt our own. But ſeeing that in 
glory and renown, and almoſt in extent 
of dominion, we rival the Greeks and the 
Romans, and excel them far in the wiſdom 
ol our laws, and in the conſtitution of our 
| | govern- 
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government, methinks it ſhould be the 
conſtant ambition, and it would be a laud- 
able one, of our princes and great men, 
and all thoſe whoſe ſuperior talents and 
ſituation in life enable them to guide and 
direct the taſte of the publick, to manage 
it ſo that we might continue to rival them 
alſo in Letters and in Arts, which we can 
never expect to do, but by preſerving our 
language pure and uncorrupted. 


I ſhould now take my leave of Doctor 
J n, a title which it ſeems has been 
lately conferred upon him in the News- 
papers, and 1s, indeed, a very good name, 
either to travel with or advertiſe by. But 
ſome of my friends have inſiſted upon it 
in a very. peremptory manner, that after 


ſo much gravity and ſolemnity as is diſ- 


played in this Poſtſcript, and in the advice 
or rather Sermon addreſſed to all authors in 
the perſon of Lexiphanes, I ſhould adopt 
the practice of a certain judicious Critick 
and Manager, whoſe invariable rule it has 
been, after having exerted all his powers 
in the exhibition of any of thoſe deep di/tre/- 
ful dramatic pieces which he has fo charit- 


ably 


who! 
their 
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ably midwifed into the world, to diſmiſs 
his audience in good humour at laſt, and 
to baniſh all the thoughts of hanging, 
drowning, or ſhooting, which ſo many in 
this country are apt to entertain without 
any provocation atall, by a moſt witty and 
facetious Epilogue of his own compoling. 
They have likewiſe enforced this advice, 
by an authority, the greateſt to me in the 
world, I mean by the example of my own 
hero, Dr. J— n himſelf, who frequently 
qualifies the fernne/s of his Philoſophy, and 
the diſciplinarian mornſeneſs of his difatorial 


inſtruction with the irreſifible charm of eaſy 


faretiouſneſs and flowing hilarity. 
In ſhort, they have made it a point with 


me, that after ſo much formal gravity, I 


ſhould exhibit all my powers to kindle up ſuch 


an une xtinguiſbable blaze of merriment, and 


raſe ſuch an uninterrupted ftream of jocularity, 
a to convulſe a large company of readers with 
umverſal laughter, and make them diſturb 
whole neighbourhoods with the wociferations of 


their applau iſe. 
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But alas! 1 poſſeſs no ſuch powers of 


merriment and hilarity; nay, I am really og 
afraid, that the following Letter, which . 
fell accidentally into my hands, and which 25 

i ; 1 diſin 
I have inſerted at their requeſt, tho' againſt 10 þ 


my own judgment, will produce effects 
quite contrary, to what they are pleaſed to 
expect from it. At leaſt I can ſafely ſay, it 
had ſuch upon myſelf: for, as there is ng 
reaſon to call in queſtion the genuinene(; 
and authenticity of it, nothing, I think, 
can raiſe the indignation of any man who 
has the leaſt ſpark of good-nature and hu- 
manity in his boſom, ſo much as to find 
thata worthy and ingenious foreigner, who 
has lately come to reſide among us, and 
who has done us the honour to ſtudy out 
language, in the ſame manner as the mol 
learned men in all ages have ſtudied the 
Greek and Latin, ſhould have been 6 
barbarouſly and inhoſpitably treated by us; 
and that for no other reaſon, but becaulc 
he has unluckily miſtaken Doctor I— u 
real aim and intention in compiling his 
Dictionary, and has thought he was learn: 
ing from thence the real and ſimple mea! 
ing 
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ing of our moſt common Words and 
Terms, whilſt the Doctor was only diſplay- 
ng his own great wit and ingenuity, his 
difintereſted patriotiſin, and ſincere love 
for his country. | 

| ſhall make no farther remarks, though 
there is an ample field for them ; but leave 
the unfortunate gentleman to ſtate his own 
caſe, and to ſpeak for himſelf. 

The letter above-mentioned was direc- 
ted to a Gentleman of great eminence in 
the Law, whoſe name J am not at liberty 
to reveal. It is as follows, verbatim et 
lteratim. 


MoNs1EUR, 


E be one Francheman dat repreſents 

my grievance to you vor de adviſe. 
y occupation be to dreſſè and to frizE de 
Hairs of de Ladies and de Jentilmans; and 
but of de pure affection vor de bon peuple 
England, and vor deir grand improve- 
ment, and dat dey make de better appear- 
ince, me leave my chere patrie, and come 
ver here. And me ave at de grand de- 
penſe made one purchaſe of de Dictionaire 


of - 
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of de Docteur S—-] J-——n, vor apprendre 
more facilement, and parle more juſtement 
and proprement de Engliſh Tongue. Bu 
dat vilain Dictionaire ave led me into ver 
grand miſtake, and ave gotté me kicks, 
caffe, beate, and my teet drive down my 


mi 

troatẽ; and now me vant to know veder F 
me can ave de action of de law vor my 1 
domage againſt dis Docteur ] n. 1 
Ave de patience, Monſieur, and me vi ... 
telle you all my misfortune. Ven me ar-W g 


rive a Dover, me ave dans ma poche one |..; 
piece of de fine Bruſſel Lace, as a preſant i a1 


vor Ruffle, or oder tings, for my ver En: 
good friend Madame la Ducheſſe of — WF 6:;; 
But no ſooner me ſet foote on ſhore, bu vi 
de grand vilain come, and he do ſearche me dei. 
and he take from me my Lace. aße tell. 
him, Foutre, vat Diable be you, and vo de 
vat you robe me? He tellè me, he be one me; 
Officer of de Exciſe, and he do no mo Der 


dan his duty. Den I fay, Foutre, dis be 
de hateful Taxe levied upon de Commu 
nit6, and you be de Vretche hire by dole 
to vom Exciſe be paye. Den he enter i 
2 grand colere, and he ſtrike me, an 
| EY break 
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breaks my heads, Jarnie. I tella him, All 
dat be in de Dictionaire of de Docteur 
n“; but he damn Me, and de Doc- 
teur n bot. 


Ver well, dus I loſe my Lace, and ave 
my headè broke; and now I go vor Lon- 
dres in de Diligence, and de ver next 
day go to Monſieur SAY, and deſué 
Him to put in de Gazetteer, as one Ar- 
ticle of Nouvelles; Dat laſt nightè arrive 
from Parie, Monſtzur Dugard de Bel- 
letète, to dreſſé and to frize de Hairs of 
all his ver good friends de Nobleſſe of 
Englande, dat he ave his habitation at de 
Gridiron, in Broad St. Giles's, and dat he 


vill vait on de Ladies and Jentlemans at 


deir own houſe. But Monſieur SAV 
tella me, ver civillement, dat he muſt ave 
de Money from me, vor dat de Gouvern- 
ment charge to hime, and make him paye. 
Den I tella him, I ſee it be ver true vat 


ExcisE, A hateful tax levied upon Commodi- 


ties, and adjudged not by the common judges of 
property, but wretches hired by thoſe to. whom. 


exciſe is paid. Jounson's DICON AR. 


Decteur 
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Docteur ] n fay of you f, Dat you 
be one Bougre of the utmoſt Infamie, 
and dat you be one Vretce hire to juſtifc 
de Cour. Monſieur SAY demande 9f 
me, vor vat I afftronte him in his own 
houſe. Den I draw my ſorde vor my 
propre defence, but Monſieur 5 AY take 
my fſorde from me Begar, and break it 
over my heads, and den he and his Diablc 
kicke me down ſtaire Jarnie. | 
After dis, to refreſhE and recruite my 
ſpirit, I go to one Beer-houſe, and do call: 
vor one coup of Liqueur, and do enter 
into converſation vitone Jentleman dat was 
fuming his pi pè at de fireſide, and dis Jen. 
tleman ave but one eye, one lege, and one 
arme. And de grand conteſtation and de 


ver high vorde ariſe about de gloire of de 


grand Monarche, and of de Franche na- 
tion, and de Jentleman demande of me, 


Vat I be? I tella him, I be one Marquis 
of France, and one Chevalier of de order 


* GazETTEER. It was lately a term of the ut- 


moſt infamy, being uſually applied to wretches that 


were hired to vindicate the Court, Ibid. 
Vat 
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Vat be you? and he tella me, dat he be 
one Lieutenant of one man of Var, dat he 
loſe one eye at Cape Breton, one armè in 
the combat vit Monfieur Conflans, and one 
lege at Martinique, and dat he live at pre- 
ſent on his half-pay, and dat he ave, be- 
fide, one ſmall penſion of Tirty Livre ſter- 
lin a year. Den I ſay to him; Jan Foutre, 
be my own Matre, but you be one ſlave 
hire to obey your Maitre; Doctor In 
tella me ſo®, and dat you be one Traitre 
to your country Begar. De Jentleman lay 
noting, but vit his ſtumps knock me 
down, and drive tree of my teet down 
my troatE. 

Ver well, all dis ver well. I lie one mont 
in my beds, and ven [I be recovere, I ſee 
one morning one avertiſſement vor de Con- 
ſumers of Oats, to meet together at de Sun- 
Tavern, Cheapſide, to conſults on deir 


ſpecial affaire. I conſult de grand Dicti- 


onaire of dis Docteur ] n, and I ice 


*PexsS10N. An allowance made to any one with- 
out an equivalent. In England it is generally un- 
gerſtood to mean pay given to a ſtate hireling for 
treaſon to his country. PexsSIONER. A fla ve of 


late hired by a ſtipend to obey his Maſter. Ibid. 
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* 
dat Oats be de food of de horſè in Eng. 
lande, but of the peuple in Scotlande* 
Le Diable, fay I to myſelf, do de Engl} 
horſe and deScottiſhmans meet and drinks 
togeder in dis country! Begar I will gg 
ſee dis Mervielle. Vell, I go to de Caberct 
at de hour, and ſee ver few Scottiſhmans, 
and ver many Engliſhmans, but not one 


HForſè nor one Mare. I vait a long time, 


and at laſt I ſay to ſome, dat I tought were 
Engliſhmans, by deir broad face and dei 
great belly : Vat Jentlemens be all your 
Horſe ſickẽ or take phyſicke, dat you come 
here in deir place, and be de repreſentative 
of de Horſe? But dey tinké I do affrontt 
dem, and dey dn my eyes, and kickt 


me, and cufI& me, and bruiſe me fo, dat 


be took up for deade, and do keep my 


 bede ever ſincé. 48 * 


But, Monſieur my Apoticaire tella me, 
dat dis Docteur I n, be himſelf, ten 
timè one greater ſlave to his Matre, and 
ten timè one greater Traitre to his country 


dan de Lieutenant of de ſnip of Var vit 


| 2 300 f 5 

Orrs. A grain which in England, is generall) g- 
ven to horſes, but in Scotland ſupports the people. Ib. 
one 
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one eye, one arme, and one lege; vor dat 
he ave got one penſion of Tree Hundred 
Livre ſterling a year, vor de writing of de 
nonſenſe and de grand ſtuffè; vereas de 
poor Lieutenant dat loſè one half of him- 
ſelfẽ, in de ſervice of his country, ave got 
but Tirty. Derefore, Monſicur, mon Cher 
Ami, I beſeecha you to file one bille in 
Chancery againſt dis ſaid Docteur 8 | 
n, vor dat He, vit his vilain Dicti- 
| onaire, vilfully and vit malice propenſe, 
E ave cheats, deceive, and abuſe me fo, dat 
I ave got my heade and ſordè broke, my 
teet knocke down my troate, and myſelf 
ſo kicks, cuffE, and brwie, dat I keep my 
bedẽ, and ave loſe all my time and bus'neſſẽ; 
and dat you will oblige him, the ſaid Doc- 
teur S—--1 } n, to makE compenſation 
ſuſicient to me vor all my domage, out 
| of de pay give to hime, as hireling of de 
ſtate vor treaſon to his country, and to de- 
mande my pardon in the publique papier, 
and likeviſe to make de neceſſaire chang 
in his Dictionaire. 
T ave de Honenr 19 be, 
Vit all Ræſpec paſſille 

Monſieur, Your very bumble & uileur, 

Dugard de Belxtete. 
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